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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ HE WRUNG BASSANIO’S HAND, AND SO THEY PARTED.” 


R. MONEY and Heron crossed the lighted and noisy enclosure 
in front of Westminster Hall, amid the rattling hansoms, the 
flashing lamps of carriages, the rushing and shouting of policemen, the 
cantering up of grooms with horses for the senators who were to ride 
home, the eager crowd going in, coming out, and hanging round gene- 
rally, in the hope of seeing anything. They passed out of the enclosure, 
and across Parliament Square, and so into the road through the Park. 
A contrast was ready for them there. The place was all silent, dark, 
and lonely. Over the broad arid spaces that opened out before them, 
along by the Horse Guards and up to where the column on Waterloo 
Place could be seen faintly marking the dark grey sky with its darker 
grey, there were hardly any living figures but their own. Up to this 
time they had not spoken a word. Then Money began : 
“ That’s turned outall right, Heron? Youare satisfied, of course, 
with the way things went ?” 
“ Oh, yes ; everything turned out better even than I expected. 
I owe you a great deal for your part in it.” 
“That’s nothing. They acted shabbily at first—the Government, 
I mean ; but they always do ; and it’s all the better for you that they 
had to give in so completely. Your speech was capital ; a complete 
success ; everybody says so. You are all right, whether you choose 
to stay in Parliament or whether you don’t.” 
“ I don’t know what I shall do,” Victor said despondingly. He 
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was not thinking much now of his parliamentary success, or of his 
righted grievance. He knew that it was not to talk to him about such 
things that Money had brought him this way, and he waited for what 
he felt must be coming ; reluctant to hear it, longing to have it out 
and done with. There was a moment’s silence ; then Money said, 
** Oh, you have time enough to think about all that !” 

This had reference to Victor’s last answer. Victor had once more 
the pain of expecting that the real business was coming and of being 
deceived. Nothing more was said on that subject ; they walked on 
silent again. Victor was making up his mind to abridge his agony 
by telling Money that he knew what he had come to speak about, 
and begging that they might get to it at once ; when at last Mr. 
Money, after a cough or two, and one or two hasty hard puffs at his 
cigar, began to speak in a voice which made Heron quite certain 
that the real moment had arrived. 

“ About this little girl of mine—I am afraid, Heron, we have 
been getting into rather a false position, and I think we had better 
get out of it as soon as we can.” 

“Lucy has been speaking to you?” Heron said, in the tone of 
one who has no defence to make. ‘ 

“She has. She spoke out very sensibly, I think ; I am glad my 
little maid has so much sense. She has made up her mind.” 

“Made up her mind to what?” 

‘She thinks that you and she would make a great mistake if you 
were to get married. You have both made a mistake already, and 
she thinks—and I think, Heron—it would be only making things 
infinitely worse, and incurable in fact, if you were to carry on the 
thing any longer.” 

“Why does Lucy think of this?” 

“She says she is convinced that between you and her there‘is 
not—well, that there is not that sort of love which would make it 
safe and happy for you to marry. She thinks that there is some one 
you would care more for if you had the chance, and who would care 
more for you—and, in short, she is resolved that you and she are 
both to be set free.” 

“ Lucy never said a word of this to me—she never complained to 
me of anything—she never spoke of such a thing. Some one must 
have been telling her something P 

“I don’t know anything about that—she has-not told me, and I 
have asked her no questions. I believe the truth is, Heron, that she 
jancwws Miss Grey and you would be much better suited to each 
other, aud that you made a sort of mistake when you thought of her, 
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and that.she is now in the way. between you and her friend ; and she 
is resolved not to be so any longer.” 

“ Tf this is my fault” Heron began. 

“Tf it is your fault, Heron, it is partly my fault as well,and more 
mine than yours or hers——” 

“Oh! as to her,” Heron broke in, “ what fault is there in her ?— 
except that she fancied for a moment she could care about such a 
fellow as | am, wrapped up in my own trumpery affairs and 
my twopenny grievances. What other fault could there be in 
her?” 

“ Well, I know there is some fault in me—and I am the cause of 
all this, in a manner, at least. I made a dead set at you, Heron ; I 
confess it. 1 thought you would make a capital husband for my girl; 
I own that I did my very best to throw you two together. Odd, 
isn’t it, that a man should do such a thing? Her mother was as 
innocent of the whole affair as the child unborn. I was the match- 
maker. ‘The plot was innocent enough, Heron; for I should have 
done all the same if you had not sixpence in the world, or the chance 
of getting it ; I should have found the sixpences, if Lucy liked you 
and you her. I liked you, Heron, and that’s a fact, and I do still ; 
and I thought you were the sort of man to whom I could trust. my 
daughter’s happiness when I left England, as I always knew I must 
do sooner or later, and went to live in a country which may be at 
war with this any day, heaven knows when or wherefore. J have 
grievances enough against the governments and the systems of this 
place, but I am Englishman enough to wish that my girls should 
both be married to genuine, loyal lovers of the old country. Well, 
I am disappointed ; but I see that I have myself to blame. I'll take 
Lucy to Russia with me ; she will not stay here, she says, although 
she might stay with her sister if she would.” 

Victor Heron groaned. 

“TI wish Lucy and you had never seen me,” he said. ‘“ You have 
been the kindest friends to me that man could have—and this is how 
I make you amends !” 

“Well,” said Money, “in helping you on, of course I was playing 
a game of my own part of the time, for I thought I was pushing 
along a husband for my daughter. I don’t blame you, Heron, one 
bit ; it would be out of the nature of things that a boy and girl should 
not fancy they were in love with one another who were thrown 
together, as I took care that Lucy and you should be. But, 
mind, I meant you to love each other really ; it was no part of my 
plan to marry my Lucelet to any man who was not deep and down- 
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right in love with her, and she with him. I never calculated on the 
possibility of both of you making a mistake.” 

“Then Lucy finds that sie has made a mistake?” Heron asked, 
a strange light of hope burning up within him. If he could but think 
that Lucy wished of her own accord to be free of him, he felt that he 
could be happy once more. 

“ Yes,” said Money gravely, “my daughter now thinks, Heron, 
that she has made a mistake. She does not think she is as much in 
love with you as she ought to be if you were to be married and to be 
happy ; and I fancy she is a good deal relieved to know or to think 
that you are not in love with her. It will be a case of quits and good 
friends, I hope, Heron.” 

Victor was silent and thoughtful fora moment. He was stricken 
with amazement. It was, indeed, the profoundest relief to find that 
he was positively thrown over by Lucy. But who could have 
believed in such a sudden change? All that the worst cynics had 
ever said of woman could not equal this. There was something 
shocking in the thought that he might have been married toa girl so 
light of purpose. He could hardly believe it. Certainly, if anyone 
but Lucy’s father had said it, he would have denied it angrily. Is it 
possible, he thought, that women generally can be like this ? 

“She has changed her mind very soon,” Victor said ; and there 
was a bitterness in his tone which he could not repress. 

“ Why she?” Money asked coldly. “Is she the only one? You 
made a mistake, Heron ; so did she, it seems.” 

“ Well, I am glad to know that Lucy will not suffer much by this; 
I am glad there is to be no breaking of hearts.” 

“On either side; yes, so am I. In truth, Heron, I don’t mind 
admitting to you that I fear my little girl is not a very constant little 
person, and that she does not always know her own mind. Odd, too; 
for her mother was and is the most steadfast and devoted of women. 
But there’s a great deal of stuff talked about the influence and 
example of parents and so forth. No, I don’t think Lucelet is a girl 
who always knows her own mind.” 

“TI should not have thought she was like that,” Victor said. 

“ No; you would rather, I suppose, that she cried her eyes out 
when she found that you were not exactly as fond of her as she 
thought you ought tobe? ‘That’s the way of us men, Heron, I sup- 
pose. But I don’t mind saying that I am a little surprised, too; and 
I don’t know that I am quite pleased. I am not sure that I wouldn’t 
rather see my girl suffer a little of the heart-ache than have so little 
heart to suffer in, I shouldn’t have thought it of her. But I remember 
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now that she used to be half in love with that Blanchet creature at 
one time. Well, she isn’t like her mother in that way ; all the 
happier, perhaps, for her in the end.” 

They walked on for a while in silence. Each had enough of his 
own thoughts to occupy him. 

“Oh ! one thing I ought to tell you,” Money suddenly said, and 
he touched Victor lightly on the arm. “It may interest you by 
and by. When I first laid my plans for you, Heron—these plans that 
have turned out so successful—I had certain ideas of my own. I 
thought, perhaps, there was some one else who had a better claim on 
you than Lucelet, and I took some trouble to find out. I had it on 
the best authority, as the phrase goes, that there was no such person; 
I would not have moved a step otherwise. If I moved at all, it was 
because I was assured that the coast was clear.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand r 

“No? I don’t think you quite understood yourself at that time. 
Shall I put it plainer?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, as plainly as words can make it! We have 
been playing at cross-purposes quite long enough.” 

“ Very well,” said Money coolly. “I talked to Miss Grey, and 
I asked her directly if she knew of anyone who was likely to be 
nearer to you than Lucelet. I tell you plainly I thought you were 
much more likely to care for her than for Lucelet, and that she was 
a girl far better suited to you. She knew perfectly well what I meant; 
and she answered me.” 

Even in the darkness of the night Victor knew that the blood was 
crimsoning his face. He groaned again. 

“ Yes, she answered me ; she told me she knew of no such woman. 
I believed her then, and I believe her now. I am sure that was 
_ what she thought then. It must be owned, Heron, my good fellow, 
that you don’t seem exactly to shine in the art of knowing your own 
mind. You were very near making a nice muddle of this.” 

“T have made a nice muddle of everything. I am ashamed to 
look anyone in the face.” 

“You will get over that, I dare say. Don’t make a muddle 
again, that’s all. You are well out of this, and so are we. I am 
hardly sorry that Lucelet hasn’t her mother’s steady true heart when 
I think what she might have suffered. Well, that is all about it. We 
have said all we need to say, I think; for the rest, the more silence 
the better.” 

“ And I am dismissed ?” said Heron, with a melancholy smile. 

“ You are dismissed. It is my daughter’s wish that you and she 
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should see no more of each other, and under the circumstances it is 
mine. The thing is at an end.” 

“Will Lucy not even see me ?” 

“No; she is of opinion that it would be much better she and you 
should not meet again, and I think so too. She will always think: of 
you with a friendly feeling, and so shall I. Nothing that has happened 
need make you and me anything but friends, I hope.” 

By this time they had reached the foot of the flight of steps that 
leads up to the column on Waterloo Place. They had been walking 
very slowly. Money came to a stand there as if they were to go no 
farther together. 

“T am so confused by all this,” said Heron, “I don't know 
what to say. I should like to ask Lucy to forgive nie; I want to ask 
you to forgive me. I seem to myself like a criminal, and yet I think 
you ought to have been all more frank with me ; I don’t know. I 
am like one in a dream.” 

“ Better remain in the dream for the present; the rights and 
wrongs of all this are too puzzling for you or me. All I know is, 
that the thing is over, and that I am disappointed, and that I feel 
somehow it serves me right. I bear you no ill-feeling whatever, 
Heron; I hope you feel the same to me. I liked you; we were 
good friends. I don’t like many men ; I am sorry to lose you, and 
the House of Commons, and my little Lucelet’s settlement in life, 
which I thought was so secure, and I am glad she takes it so easily, 
and sorry she hasn’t feelings a little deeper, perhaps ; and altogether 
I’m somewhat in the condition of the man in the old proverb, who 
has lost a shilling and found en goer and so makes up his mind 
that things might have been worse.’ 

“T don’t see how things could very well have been worse,” Heron 
said despondingly. 

“Yes, they would have been a great deal worse if Lucelet and you 
had found out all this after you were married and not before, and I 
were away in Russia and couldn't look after my little girl any more. 
Not that you wouldn’t be an excellent husband in any case, Heron, 
I’m sure, but it would not be the sort of thing we any of us wanted ; 
and it would be too late to set things right then, and it is not now. 
That’s how things might have been worse, Heron.” 

“ There is something in all this I don’t understand at all,” Heron 
said vehemently ; “ I don’t mean as regards you, Money, of course; 
but this sudden change of Lucy's. It isn’t like her ; I can’t make it 
out—— ” 

‘My good fellow, would you have it otherwise? Do you want 
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to persuade Lucelet to change her mind again and to marry you? I 
tell you openly, that if there were the least chance of her doing so— 
which there is not—I would not allow her.” 

“ No, I don’t mean that ; but I am sure she must have been told 
something about me—this is so unlike her - 

“ What does all that matter? The affair is best left as it is. She 
says she will not marry you ; you don’t want to marry her ; I don’t 
want now that you should marry each other. In heaven’s name, 
what can we all do better than to say no more about it, and shake 
hands and part? Do you think it isa state of things that is likely to be 
any the better for asking the why and the wherefore of this and that ? 
I don’t. . It’s all over, Heron, and that’s the long and the short of it. 
I am going to a new country, and a new country is a new career, they 
say. I dare say you'll hear some day of Lucelet being married to a 
Russian prince. Anyhow, think of us kindly as we shall of you, 
always, and if you can do anything here and I over there to keep 
the two countries on terms of friendship, let us do so, in God’s name, 
my boy. I don’t want to finish up my career by firing upon the old 
flag or failing to stand by the new one; and so good-bye.’ 

He held out his hand. Victor took it in silence. Indeed, he 
would have found it hard to say anything very coherent just then. 

“Oh! by the way,” Money said, “I was near forgetting. You 
have a cigar-case about you ?” : 

Victor produced his cigar-case. 

“Give it to me,” Money said, “and take mine. It will be a 
friendly exchange, and will remind us of each other if we need any 
reminding. Here—that’s the cigar-case I had when we met and 
talked together that first night in Paris.” 

. Heron took the case and gave his own, saying, as well as he 
could, “‘ And this is the one that I had then, too.” 

- “Ah, yes, I was in hopes it would be so. Well, that’s all right. 
You told me then I had better have nothing to do with you—don’t 
you remember ?—because you were a man with a grievance.” 

“T wish to heaven you had followed my advice.” 

_ “No, no, Heron ; don’t say that. You are not to blame for any- 
thing, and we were good friends, and we always shall be I hope, and 
we have had some pleasant times together, and I hope to hear lots of 
good news of you in every way. Well, good-bye, and whenever 
either of us pulls out his cigar-case to have a smoke, he can’t help 
thinking of the night we first talked together in Paris.” 

“ Yes,” Heron said, “ and of the last night we talked together in 
London.” 
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Not another word was said. They shook hands again, and went 
their different ways. Money went up the steps to Waterloo Place, 
and Heron walked slowly along the dark road by the railings of the 
Park, hardly knowing indeed whither he was going. If, out of all 
the sudden confusion, some brighter way was likely to open upon him 
than that which he had of late been so darkly treading, it is only 
justice to him to say that he did not then think of that or of anything 
that directly concerned himself. For the moment he only thought of 
the voice which had always sounded so friendly in his ears since first 
he heard it on the balcony of the Paris hotel, which had never told 
him of anything but friendliness, and encouragement, and kindness, 
and which in all probability he was never to hear again. Had any 
other thoughts tried to force themselves into his mind, he would have 
resolutely put them away for that hour. The woman whom he loved 
would surely have been the last on earth to blame him, could she 
have known of it, because in that moment he gave up his thoughts 
to the friend he had lost. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A GENERAL BREAKING-UP. 


Was Lucy, then, really that fickle light-o’-love that her father had 
regretfully reported her to be? The answer is a little complex, as 
most answers are which seek to explain human character. She cer- 
tainly was no light-o’-love in the sense of having actually changed in 
any of her personal devotion to Heron. She loved him very deeply, 
for the present; and her love was as likely to prove an abiding 
emotion if it had the chances in its favour as any sentiment enter- 
tained by a girl whose whole nature was affectionate and tender 
rather than strong. But she had for some time begun to doubt 
whether Heron was really devoted to her, and whether, if he were 
not so, they could be very happy together. She had begun to see 
that her presence was not necessary to his happiness. Many a time 
she had noticed that he always put aside his favourite topics when he 
came to talk to her. She had tried to get up such political subjects 
as she knew to be interesting to him, but she could not throw her 
soul into them ; and, in spite of all that she could do, she saw that 
he began to think he was boring her when he talked of such things, 
and he persisted in turning to something else. There were times 
indeed, as we have already said, when Victor, stricken with a kind 
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of remorse because he did not love her more, became suddenly so 
attentive and so tender that Lucy was very happy. But even then she 
came by degrees to see that this, too, was only a coming down to her 
level, not a lover’s rapturous delight in the society of her he loved. 
In truth, she had had the greatest desire of her young life gratified so 
far, and she found that she was not more happy but less happy than 
before. She began to look forward to the future with a deepening 
dread. 

All this, however, was only a dim apprehension, such as might 
well trouble the soul of any girl about to enter into an entirely new 
way of life, and to give up her happiness into the keeping of one who 
was, after all, comparatively a stranger. Lucy had been so happy at 
home, so closely cared for, so tenderly loved by father and mother, 
that she might well feel a little doubt and sinking of the heart at the 
prospect of leaving for ever the nest in which she had been so sweetly 
sheltered. Her home life had almost no duties. She was only asked 
to be happy, and to love her father, mother, and sister ; and she could 
not help doing all this in any case. It would not, therefore, be 
possible that she could look out with mere delight to the leaving of 
such a home. But if things had gone on in the ordinary course, 
she would, perhaps, have begun to think less and less of the 
danger of not being loved enough by her future husband ; and once 
they were married, she would probably, after a few months, have 
ceased to think about the matter at all. For up to this time she 
had only feared that Victor Heron was not as much in love with her 
as she knew she was with him. The idea had not arisen in her mind 
that he might all the time be in love with some one else. 

These fears and doubts came by fits and starts. There were 
bright days when she seemed to wake up in the morning with no 
fears and doubts at all. Such a day was that on which she expected 
and received the visit from Minola. The very evening before she 
had been tormented by serious alarms, and begun to think that she 
must lay open her doubts to some stronger intelligence than her own, 
and once for all take counsel. There was only one friend to whom 
she could trust such a confidence, and on whose heart and judgment 
she thought she could rely, and that was Minola Grey. She wrote 
to Minola therefore, begging her to come to Victoria Street and see 
her. This was the letter of which we have already heard, in which 
she insisted on seeing “ dear darling Nola at once, at once,” because 
of something “ most particular” on which she wanted her advice “so 
much, oh, so much!” Strangely enough, when she had written the 
letter, and thus as she thought made up her mind to seek a confidante 
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and counsel, her doubts and dreads seemed to disappear at onee. 
On the morning when she expected Minola she rose as happy as a 
bird. ‘She was entirely her old self ; she had no doubts or alarms 
about:anything. She felt as she used to do in the childish days when 
she thought her papa was the richest, greatest, and most powerful 
man in all the world, who could give his daughter anything she liked 
to have if it would be good for her. She was satisfied about Victor; 
about herself, about everything. She determined that when Nola 
came she would say nothing about the absurd notions that had been 
im her head and now were completely out of it, and that she would 
devise some excuse for having sent for Nola, and they would have a 
delightful day as of old, and she would talk a great deal to Nola 
about her coming happiness, and the gifts and graces of Victor ; and 
perhaps she would ask Nola whether it would be well for her, Lucy, 
to keep trying to get herself up in politics, or whether Victor would 
not rather be free of her embarrassing attempts to follow him up such 
steep and toilsome, not to say misty, heights ? She was so happy and 
so full. of good-nature that she could not refuse her sister Theresa 
when the latter asked Lucy to go out with her for a short time. 

Perhaps the least important person in this story came to be the 
one whose chance movement most deeply affected all the other 
persons in it. If Theresa Money had not asked her sister to go out 
with her that day, the lives of most of the persons we know in these 
pages would probably have turned out something quite different. 
Lucy could not refuse darling Theresa just when they were so soon 
to separate, in a manner at least, and she went out ; and when she 
came back Minola and Victor Heron were together. 

She was so happy and in such high spirits. She loved them both 
so much. She wondered to see them, as she thought, not friendly 
enough to each other. She brought them together and made their 
hands clasp. Then she saw how the colour ran to Minola’s face, 
and how her eyes fell, and how Victor Heron’s lips quivered and 
his hand trembled. She looked from one to the other in surpfise, 
and felt for the moment as if some strong electric influence had flung 
her forcibly out of a circle in which they two remained. Yet nothing 
came of it. ‘They parted and went their way, as any mere friends 
might do. Lucy had not the faintest suspicion of any treachery. 
She was sure that she knew all that was to be known. She felt sure 
that if she was right in the terrible conjecture that came into her 
mind, it was a discovery for them as well as for her. But she could 
not persuade herself that she had not made a discovery. She was 
pierced through and through by the conviction that that one moment 
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had made a change in their lives which nothing on earth could repair. 
She was distratte, wild, almost hysterical, during the remainder of 
Minola’s short visit; and Minola had not left her very long when 
Blanchet came and told the story he had to tell. 

She did not doubt the literal truth of the story, but she did not 
interpret it in Blanchet’s way. She was sure it was a chance meeting ; 
but she was sure also that some words must then have passed between 
Minola and Victor which came of the unhappy contact she had forced 
upon them. Her truthful, genial soul got at the reality of things at 
once, and she saw Victor and Minola in the Park forming noble, 
disinterested plans of self-sacrifice and of utter silence for her sake: 
Then her mind was made up. She resolved to see her father at once 
and tell him that she would not marry Victor Heron; but she re- 
solved, too, to take the burden of the change of mind wholly on 
herself. She would not make her father and mother unhappy by telling 
of her own unhappiness. If Minola and Victor were fond of each 
other, as now seemed but too sure, she would not offer to give Heron 
up in any way which might allow of a futile and barren rivalry in 
self-sacrifice. She would make it impossible for anyone to interfere 
with the course she had determined to follow. It was only wonderful 
to her now how she could have avoided seeing something of this 
before—how it never occurred to her that Minola would be a’so much 
more suitable wife for Victor than she could ever be. Now it all 
seemed so obvious and clear. Nuw she understood the strange 
habitual chilliness which seemed to envelope, like an atmosphere, 
herself and Victor. Now she understood why their engagement, 
which she had so longed for, brought her so little happiness. Now 
her mind went back to that night when she first took Minola into her 
confidence, and told her of her love for Heron. She remembered 
how cold, and strange, and unlike herself Minola seemed then; and 
how from that very hour Minola had always seemed to avoid the 
company of Heron, with whom she had always before been so friendly ; 
and how sometimes, as Lucy had seen with wonder, Minola had 
almost appeared to dislike him. ‘ When I told-her about myself,” 
Lucy now felt certain, “she was already in love with him, and from 
that time out she only tried to hide it and to keep away from him.” 

Therefore Lucy made her sacrifice, such as it was. Let us not 
undervalue it, even though there had been growing up in her mind 
for some time a conviction that when she and Heron became 
engaged to each other it was the result of a sudden impulse—of an 
impulse rather from her than from him, and that it was a mistake. 
She still loved him, not indeed with the depth and strength ofa more 
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vigorous nature, but very much. She would probably have been very 
happy if married to him. Her resolve was not the freak of fickle- 
ness, even if her love had not the depth of passion. For the hour, 
at least, she did not believe it possible she could ever love another 
man as she had loved Heron, and she never was more deeply 
impressed with this belief than in the moment when she made up 
her mind to say that she loved him no more. 

Now the thing was done. Some days had passed over, and Lucy’s 
family were all made aware of the change that had taken place, and 
of the necessity of turning public attention away from it as much as 
possible. They were making preparations for Theresa’s marriage 
and for the removal to Russia. Lucy kept up her spirits remarkably 
well, and saw people as if nothing had happened. She even re- 
mained in the room with her mother one afternoon, when Lady 
Limpenny was announced, although a gentle shudder ran through 
her when she heard the name of the visitor. “She comes to find 
out all about everything,” Lucy said despairingly, as Lady Limpenny 
rustled, fluttered, and rattled into the room, bringing with her the 
idea of what Heine called “ a tempest in petticoats.” 

“ My dearest Theresa, now do tell me, what zs this that all the 
town is ringing with? I do so want to know, for it is so shocking 
to hear things said that one does not like to hear, and not to be able 
to say if they are true or false.” 

“ What are the things, Laura?” Mrs. Money asked, in a voice the 
soft, deep melancholy of which had received from recent occurrences 
an additional depth of melancholy. 

“Oh, well, everything—all sorts of things—you can’t have any 
idea! Is it true that Mr. Money and you are going away to live in 
Russia?” 

“It is quite true, Laura.” 

“ And to be an enemy of this country, perhaps, when everybody 
says there is sure to be a war. I declare to you, darling Theresa, I 
felt when I heard it as if the end of the world were certainly coming. 
I do believe it is coming.” 

“f am sure I wish it would come quickly,” Lucy interposed. 

“* Now, you dear, darling creature, why should you wish that ? Of 
all persons in the world, you to wish that! Do tell me why you wish 
to have the end of the world come so quickly?” 

“ Because,” Lucy answered coolly, “ if the end of the world is to 
come at all, I should like it to come in my time ; I should like to see 
it, Lady Limpenny.” 

“Oh, that’s it? Oh, yes, yes! But I should be dreadfully afraid ; 
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I should not have the courage ; you young people have so much 
courage. I am quite afraid to think of it. But it will come very 
soon, my dear, very soon ; you may depend on that. All the signs 
are there, I am told. Sir James laughs ; he only laughs—think of 
that! But you are going to live in Russia, all of you, at once ?” 

“ After Theresa is married,” Mrs. Money explained. “She, of 
course, will not go with us.” 

“Of course not—of course not, dearest Theresa. And this 
darling girl whom I see before me now—does she go ?” 

“Yes, Lucy goes with us, of course.” 

“Indeed!” Lady Limpenny opened her eyes to their uttermost 
capacity of expansion at this answer, and she prolonged the first 
syllable of her “indeed” so that it resembled some linked sweetness 
of music long drawn out. When she had said the word once aloud 
she appeared to say it over two or three times to herself, for she turned 
and bowed her head with exactly the same wondering, inquiring 
expression which she put on when she indulged in her public 
demonstration of amazement. 

“ Oh, yes ! Lucy goes with us, of course. She intends to pick up 
a Russian prince.” 

This little pleasantry Mrs. Money had borrowed from her husband, 
believing it to be rather a subtle and clever device for throwing in- 
quiring people off the scent. 

“Indeed! A Russian prince. How very nice! And to havea 
great many serfs, I suppose, like the lady in Les Danischeffs—only I 
know our dear young friend would not be quite so cruel ; and, besides, 
I believe there are no serfs now. But now tell me, you dears, how 
does our distinguished friend in Parliament—Mr. Heron, I mean— 
how does he like this? Won't he be apt to quarrel with the Russian 
prince ?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. Money ; “ why should he?” 

“* Why should he? Oh, indeed! Well, now, really, you do surprise 
me. Why should he? Well, I should have thought—but of course 
you know best. And so you are all going to leave us, and to go to 
Russia! And if there should be a war? I thought Mr. Money was 
too much of a patriot-——” 

“Mr. Money és a patriot,” his wife solemnly said ; “he is too 
much of a patriot to be able to see his country degraded by an aris- 
tocratic system which is inconsistent either with her national progress 
or with the progress of humanity. England is not the English Govern- 
ment, Laura Limpenny. The English Government have aiways 
systematically denied to Mr. Money an opportunity of making his 
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genius serviceable to his country. His genius has no place in this 
land under such a system. He leaves England ; but he loves the 
land and the people ; it is against the system he protests.” 

“ And you are willing to go, Theresa dearest?” Lady Limpenny 
asked, feeling herself quite unable to make head against the eloquence 
and power of this speech. 

“ T have urged him to go where he will be appreciated, Laura.” 

“‘ Well, I shall miss you all, I am sure,” Lady Limpenny said with 
a profound sigh ; “but these are the ways of life, I suppose. Such 
changes! Our dear young friend the poet—I never can think of his 
name—do tell me, Lucy darling, what was the name of that very 
charming young man that I used to meet here.” 

“ Mr. Blanchet?” Lucy said, not very graciously. 

“Mr. Blanchet, of course. They tell me that he has left the 
country—gone to America, they say. He has gone to the far West ; 
that is in America, is it not ?” 

“But is this true?” Lucy asked. Her pale face coloured at 
the mention of the luckless poet’s name. It had bitter associations 
for her. 

“Tt is true, Lucy dear,” her mother answered, looking at the girl 
with kindly, tender eyes ; “I had not time to tell you about it,” 
she added significantly, meaning that she had not desired to bring up 
his name unnecessarily to poor Lucy. “ He was anxious to go ; he 
thought he could make a career for himself out there, and he was 
anxious to get out of this anyhow; and I spoke to your papa, and 
papa thought he had much better go as soon as possible ; and he 
helped him all he could, with letters of introduction and all that; 
and he has taken his sister with him, and he is gone, my dear.” 

The helper of unhappy men did not. mention the fact that the 
assistance she and her husband had given to Blanchet was not by any 
means confined to mere letters of introduction, although of these too 
he had goodly store. 

Lucy withdrew to the window, and looked listlessly out. The 
poor poet! Once she admired him greatly ; and the memories came 
back of that pleasant girlish time when he was a hero and a sort 
of god in her eyes. Lately, when he had acted with such treachery, 
and brought about such strange confusion, she had found some 
excuse for him because she fancied that perhaps it was disappointed 
love for her that had made him try to set her against Heron ; and 
although the result had been so sad for her, yet what woman during 
all the centuries before and since Lady Anne was born would not look 
with more lenient eye upon the treacheries that were done for love 
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of her? There was something of added loneliness in the knowledge 
that he too had passed beyond the horizon of her history. 

“We hope he will do well in America,” Mrs, Money said, 
“and perhaps become a great man one day, and come back to 
Europe and see his friends, who will be proud of his success, I am 
sure.” 

Lucy came forward again, and stood as it were in her mother’s 
shadow. Lady Limpenny began again complacently : 

“ So you see, Lucy, darling, I was not wrong in all my news, and 
your mother knew this as well as I did. You see everybody 7s going 
away; and our young friend too with the odd, pretty name, the girl 
with all the lovely hair, you know--the hair that you tell me is really 
all her own. What is that pretty girl’s odd name? I ought to 
remember it, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Money would much rather this pretty girl’s name had not 
been brought up just then. But there was no escaping Lady Lim- 
penny, and she quietly answered : 

“You mean Miss Grey, Laura—Minola Grey ?” 

“Yes, to be sure ; how could I forget that sweet, pretty, odd 
name? Minola Grey, of course. And she too has gone away and 
never means to come back any more, I am told.” 

“ Minola Grey gone away?” Lucy asked in genuine astonish- 
ment. “ It can’t be, Lady Limpenny ; why should she go away, 
mamma? Do you know anything of this too?” 

“No, my dearest,” her mother said ; “I know nothing at all 
about it. Are you certain, Laura? It looks so unlikely, you know, 
that Minola Grey could go anywhere without letting us know 
something about it.” 

,.. “ Quite certain, darling Theresa. I have only just been at.the 
young lady’s lodgings, and so ridiculous I did seem, you can’t think 
oh! you really can’t !” 

Lucy looked as if she found no difficulty in thinking of Lady 
Limpenny making herself seem ridiculous. 

“ Because,” Lady Limpenny explained, in answer to inquiring 
looks from Mrs. Money, “ the very moment I got to the. door I 
forgot the dear young lady’s name. I could not remember it: i 
could only ask for the young lady. But of course they knew whom 
I meant, for there was no other young lady living there.” 

“ Well, but about her—about Minola?” Mrs. Money asked with 
a little impatience. 

“ About her? Oh! yes, yes, to be sure. Well, my dear, they 
told me she had left that place and left London; and that they did 
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not expect her back any more ; they thought she was going to live 
abroad somewhere—lItaly, I think.” 

“ This is extraordinary,” Lucy said. “I can’t understand it, 
mamma ; I’ll go at once and see if Minola has really gone.” 

“ You'll find it all true, darling,” Lady Limpenny affirmed, with a 
grave shake of the head. At first it did not seem to her a matter of 
great interest, for she assumed that Miss Grey had simply gone to 
live on the Continent with the knowledge of her friends. But now 
that there was evidently some mystery about it, she was disposed to 
make the utmost possible of the mystery, and to plume herself con- 
siderably on having been the first to find out the strange thing’s 
occurrence. The truth was that Lady Limpenny had gone first to 
see Minola in the hope that, under pretence of paying her a gracious 
and friendly visit, she could induce Minola to tell her more about the 
Moneys and their present purposes than they would be likely to tell 
of themselves. Lady Limpenny was really very fond of the Moneys 
in her own way ; but she could not resist the anxiety to find out, if 
possible, something more about their affairs than they would wish to 
have known, especially since these affairs had become just now 
matter of rather common speculation. In Lady Limpenny’s eyes, 
a friend was Mr. Money ; a greater friend was Mrs. Money ; but the 
greatest friend of all was, the truth—about their private affairs. 

There was nothing more to be got now, however, about the 
affairs of the Moneys or of anybody else, and Lucy had announced 
her intention of going to find out something about Miss Grey. 
It was in Lady Limpenny’s mind to offer her companionship, 
when a card was brought to Mrs. Money, who handed it to Lucy, 
saying significantly, “ Mr. Sheppard, my dear ;” and Lady Limpenny 
decided at once to remain and see this visitor, about whom she had 
heard a great deal, and whom, from Mrs. Money’s look, she at once 
assumed to be in some way an object of especial interest at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Sheppard looked remarkably pale and perturbed when he 
entered the room. He had of late become well known to Mrs. 
Money, who always regarded him with a peculiar interest since the 
day, now seeming so long ago, when she heard from Mary Blanchet 
that he was a lover of Minola Grey. She knew too that her husband 
lately had leaned to the side of Sheppard as a possible husband 
for Minola, while she herself had in secret preferred the cause 
of Herbert Blanchet. She did not doubt that Mr. Sheppard’s present 
visit had something to do with Minola and the strange story Lady 
Limpenny had been telling. 
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Mr. Sheppard explained that he had not at first had any intention 
of intruding on the ladies—no emotion or surprise could make him 
forego his formalism of manner—but that as he found Mr. Money 
was not at home, he had taken the liberty of paying them a visit. 
Both ladies expressed themselves as greatly delighted. Mr. Sheppard 
did not get much further, however, except into such matters as the 
weather and the debates in Parliament, and Mrs. Money made no 
effort to draw him into any closer converse. Lady Limpenny pene- 
trated the meaning of this with that remarkable astuteness on which 
she prided herself, and which she was convinced could never be 
deceived. ‘“‘ They won’t speak before me,” she said in her own 
mind. “ It’s something very serious and shocking; Miss Grey has 
gone off and married some dreadful person ; or something has 
occurred which they don’t want me to know. But I'll find it all out.” 

She had nothing better for it at the moment, however, than to 
take her leave, which she did with many vows that they must all see 
a great deal of each other before they left England. 

“* Lady Limpenny is a very dear old friend of mine, Mr. Sheppard,” 
Mrs. Money explained, “ but I did not wish to speak of anything 
concerning some of our friends in the presence even of her. You 
have come to tell us something about a very dear friend, Mr. Shep- 
pard, have you not?” 

“‘ T have come rather to ask you for some information about a 
very dear friend,” Sheppard said, with white and trembling lips, as he 
rose from his seat and came near Mrs. Money. “I have come to 
ask you if you can tell me anything about Miss Grey?” 

“ Nothing at all, Mr. Sheppard, I am sorry to say. I thought you 
had come to relieve our anxiety. Is this true, this story we have just 
been hearing—is it true that she has left London ?” 

Sheppard looked from one woman’s face to the other. He was 
always naturally suspicious, and at first he could not believe it 
possible that they two were not in some plot against him. 

“ Don’t you really know?” he asked. ‘“ Don’t either of you ladies 
really know? Don’t you know where she has gone, nor why, nor 
anything about her? Is it possible she can have gone away from 
London and you not know?” 

“T never heard a word about it until a moment ago,” Mrs. Money 
said. ‘I am all in amazement, Mr. Sheppard ; I really felt sure that 
you knew, and were coming with some explanation from her, 
perhaps.” Mrs. Money had begun to think that perhaps for some 
inscrutable reason Minola might have consented to marry Mr. 
Sheppard, and gone down into the country or to Scotland to do it. 
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“From her,” Sheppard said, with a sickly smile ; “oh, no! I 
shall never be entrusted with a message from her. I only want to 
know now who is the person likely to be entrusted with such a ‘mes- 
sage. I want you ladies to let me know the worst at once, if you can ; 
it isn’t any kindness to keep it from me.” 

Mrs. Money only repeated her assurances and her wonder. Lucy 
was standing with her eyes looking on the ground, and a faint colour in 
her cheeks. She did not know anything indeed, but she suspected 
that Minola’s disappearance could in any case bode little good to the 
hopes of poor Sheppard. Mrs. Money glanced at her daughter with 
wondering, pitying eyes. 

Sheppard turned to Lucy: “ You were her friend, Miss Money— 
her dearest friend. It is impossible she can have left London for 
good without your knowing something of why she has done so. She 
could not be ungrateful ; nobody that knew her could believe that of 
her. She must have told you—and you may tell me something. 
Don’t think me rude or pressing ; you can hardly understand my 
feelings, but still I would ask you to make allowance for them.” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Sheppard !” said Lucy gently, her eyes filling with 
tears, “I can perhaps understand your feelings ; or, at least, I can 
make allowance for them. But I can’t tell you why Nola has gone 
away, if she has gone away. She has not told me anything; only I 
am sure it was with some good purpose, and because she thought she 
was doing right—or was in some one’s way—oh, indeed, I can’t explain, 
and can hardly guess! But I do sympathise with you, Mr. Sheppard, 
if you will allow me to speak to you plainly and like a friend—and 
indeed—indeed, there is no use in your thinking of Nola. Don’t be 
angry, mamma, and think that I am talking as a girl oughtn’t to talk; 
I know what I am saying, and I would spare Mr. Sheppard useless 
pain if I could. Ah! 4 

With a start and this exclamation she turned away, for a servant 
at that moment brought her a letter, and she saw that it was in 
the handwriting of Minola Grey. She left the room without saying 
another word. 

“Your daughter knows something which she will not tell,” Mr. 
Sheppard said gloomily. 

“No,” Mrs. Money answered ; “she said she knew nothing ; 
but she guesses something, perhaps, which she does not think it right 
to tell. It would be of no use asking her any more questions, 
Mr. Sheppard ; and she is a good deal disturbed at present.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” Mr. Sheppard hastened to say; “I am 
quite aware of that : and I have to apologise again for intruding upon 
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you and her at such atime. I may perhaps be allowed to congratu- 
late her and you on the happy marriage she is about to make with 
one who is so certain of distinction ; and indeed I had some hopes, 
perhaps, that her own happiness would render her only more ready to 
sympathise with one to whom the fates have been less kind.” 

“ Allow me to remove a misconception, Mr. Sheppard,” Mrs. 
Money said, turning her deep eyes on him and speaking in tones of 
double-distilled melancholy. “ My daughter is not about to be 
married ; she is going to Russia with us ; any reports you may have 
heard to the contrary are entirely untrue.” 

“ But—I beg your pardon,” the aghast Sheppard asked ; “is it 
possible?—is it not true that Miss Money is to be married to Mr. 
Heron?” 

“Tt is not true, Mr. Sheppard ; distinctly not true. Whatever 
thoughts of that kind may once have existed, exist, I can assure you, 
no longer. Miss Money is not going to marry anyone—at present, 
at least ; she is going to Russia with her father and me.” 

“Then I see it all! I need not ask any more explanations, and 
I have only to beg pardon again for having intruded upon you. | I 
see it all now only too clearly ; I see that I have thrown away half my 
life for nothing, and been made a fool of all the time—and this is 
the end!” 

Mrs. Money looked at him in wonder. He was white with anger 
and excitement. She did not understand him in the least. She had 
not yet been told the full reason of the breaking-off of the engage- 
ment between Lucy and Heron, and knew no more than that Lucy 
now thought she did not care about him. Her mind was therefore 
filled with a certain pity for the discarded lover whom she pictured 
as suffering greatly in secret, and the meaning of Sheppard’s words 
was lost on her. When with a formal bow he quitted the room, she 
could only think that his disappointment in love must have somewhat 
disturbed his brain. 

Mr. Sheppard went and walked the Victoria Embankment for 
hours. He was very angry, bitter, and miserable ; and yet he was in 
his secret heart longing to know the worst. He began to be ashamed 
of the manner in which his life was wasting away in fruitless pursuit 
of a girl who he now saw could not be made to care for him. If the 
worst were over he thought he would begin to shake off some of his 
passion and be like a man again. The worst in his eyes was what he 
now felt an almost perfect assurance that he was soon destined to 
hear—the news that Minola Grey and Victor Heron had been 
married. Why they should have chosen to do this in secret, and 
by means of a sort of flight, instead of in the open light of day, 
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Mr. Sheppard could not guess ; but he felt sure that that would be, or 
was already, the end of all that long chapter of his existence. How 
much of his passion had been pure, unselfish love, and how much the 
eager desire of a self-conceited and ambitious man to succeed in 
something he had greatly set his heart upon, Mr. Sheppard did not 
himself know, and had never asked of his consciousness. There were 
moments, as we know, but as he did not know, when perhaps if chance 
had set him on to say the right word, or even to present himself at the 
right instant, he might have found himself in possession of his dearest 
hope ; and made some one else, and perhaps himself, unhappy for 
life. But the fates had been in league with himself against him ; and 
he was at last growing weary of the long pursuit in which, like the 
people in a dream who fain would run but cannot, he found some vague, 
insuperable obstruction always keeping him back. He was growing 
ashamed of himself. It was not in his nature voluntarily and man- 
fully to give up so long as there seemed to him the faintest possibility 
that in any moment of good fortune on his side, or of weakness on 
Minola’s, he might yet be successful. But in that bitter evening of 
disappointment and rage which followed his visit to Mrs. Money, he 
did think many a time that it would be a relief to him when the 
worst was known ; that he would become a different man when all 
this tormenting hope and futile struggle was at an end ; and that he 
might be able to take up his life again and turn it to better purpose. 
It will be a source of consolation to all tender natures to know, that 
after all Mr. Sheppard is not likely to die of a broken heart even if he 
should lose Minola Grey. 
Meanwhile Lucy in her room had read the letter from Minola. 
It was a letter which it had cost much pain to write and surely gave 
much pain to read. It was full of the proud humiliation of a spirit 
that not willingly humbles itself, but which, brought face to face with 
the duty, does it to the full. Only one who like Lucy knew already 
most of the story it had to tell could well have understood all or half 
it meant to say. Minola took much for granted ; she was speaking 
only to the heart of her friend. She spoke in the briefest manner 
possible of her meeting with Heron in the Park, and of what Blanchet 
had told Lucy and had told her about it. She assumed that Lucy 
would know there was nothing in that chance meeting of which any- 
one had to be ashamed—except indeed the unworthy friend who had 
misconstrued it, and over him, too, Minola passed with the fewest 
words. What the letter was meant to tell was that Minola had 
determined to leave England, and not to return for many, many years; 
making no pretence at concealment of the truth that she did so 
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because of an unhappy, a long-cherished, and a long-hidden love. 
Long since she would have gone away, Minola said, but that she 
dreaded to have her secret guessed at, and believed she could other- 
wise conceal it for ever. So far as the letter told, it was but the 
unhappy love of the writer for a man she could not marry. No word 
in it hinted at the possibility of the unhappy love being unhappily 
too well returned. Minola’s only thought still was to keep Lucy and 
Victor Heron together. 

“ -o now, dear, dear Lucy, good-bye. I shall only be a day or 
two more at Keeton, and shall merely rush through London on my 
way outwards, so that I shan’t see you any more for the present. 
But we shall meet again some time, when I have got over all this, 
and am not ashamed of myself or of you any more ; and we shall be 
friends, as we are. 1 could say ever so much more, but to what end, 
dear? I leave you to do with my wretched secret as you please; to 
hide it or proclaim it just as you like ; only I can’t claim for this 
mood of mind even the courage of desperation or the merit of self- 
inflicted penance, for I know well enough all the time how very safe 
it is in your dear little kindly hands. Say whatever you think right 
for me in the way of good-byes and of good wishes to your father, 
and mother, and sister, and to anyone else you think fit ; you could 
not possibly say anything too strong in the way of affection and gra- 
titude from me to all who are close to you and whom you love. 

“ Always, dear Lucy, your friend, 
“ Nota.” 


As soon as she could do anything for her tears Lucy sat down and 
wrote a few lines to Victor Heron, telling him that Nola was at 
Keeton, and that if he went there at once he might find her before 
she left England, and bidding him go to her, and wishing her and 
him all happiness. ‘his letter she gave to a servant, telling him to 
take a hansom cab and find Mr. Heron wherever he was, and give it 
to him. Then Lucy quietly came downstairs and sat by her mother’s 
side, and whispered to her : 

“ Mamma, I am ready to go to Russia now any time. I think we 
shall be much happier there than here.” 

The letter found Victor Heron in a sort of despair. He had 
written to Minola, and got no answer ; he had gone to her old place, 
and found that his letter was still lying there. Nothing was known 
of Minola, except that she had left London, that she was not expected 
there any more, and that it was supposed she had gone to live “ in 
France, or Italy, or somewhere ;” and that Mary Blanchet had gone 
with her brother to America. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“WHERE I DID BEGIN, THERE SHALL I END.” 


WHEN Minola began to realise the fact that Mary Blanchet had 
actually left her, and that she was now for the first time alone in very 
deed, an utter sense of desolation came over her. It showed itself 
first in the shape of complete inaction. She sat down and moodily 
thought, and seemed to have nothing else to do. She had never 
before understood how completely helpless a woman may become, 
nor how much she is compelled by the necessities of her being, or by 
the social laws, or by all together, to be a dependent creature. The 
falling off of Mary Blanchet seemed to be the last blow. She had 

’ now not a friend left in London, not a friend indeed in the world, to 
whom she could turn for guidance or comfort. ‘The mere physical 
sense of loneliness was something hardly to be borne. 

She ought to have found consolation, perhaps sufficient, in the 
knowledge that she had done no wrong, and that her troubles, such 
as they were, had not been the result of any fault of hers. But it is 
to be feared that Minola did not belong to that class of persons whose 
well-regulated minds can always show them when they have done no 
wrong, and who can therefore wrap themselves up in their comfort- 
able mantle of self-satisfaction and go to sleep, as Byron did on the 
deck of the vessel when the storm was raging and he found that he 
could neither help nor hinder. Minola kept racking her mind to 
know whether she had not in some way done wrong, and been thus to 
blame for the troubles that had come on her and onso many of her 
friends. She felt as if in some way she must have done wrong to 
Lucy Money. Even when she found herself breaking into tears at 
the defection of Mary Blanchet, she went on asking herself whether 
there must not be something strangely defective in her own nature, 
seeing that she could not keep even poor Mary, for whom she had 
done so much, still faithful to her. 

One thing was clear to her during all her depression ; and it was 
that, as soon as she could rally enough of mental strength to do any- 
thing, she must efface herself from the association of the few friends 
she had known in London. She must absolutely take herself away 
from those to whom her presence henceforth could only be an embar- 
rassment. All her scheme of lonely and proud independence had been 
a disastrous failure ; and her only business now was to get out of it with 
the least harm to those she still so much loved. If she were abso- 
lutely gone out of sight and reach of Lucy and Heron, all, she thought, 
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might yet come right. The suddenly discovered love of Heron and° 
her, too early seen unknown and known too late, would be but an 
episode in his life, to be looked back upon hereafter with kindly, un- 
embittered emotion. For herself she should at least have always the 
sweet memory that she had loved and been loved when she was young. 
- She prepared, therefore, after one miserable night, for what she 
called effacing herself. She had determined to go and live in Rome. It 
became more and more an idea of hers that she would be able to find 
peace in Rome—that refuge to which so many sick hearts are always 
turning, they know not why. But in the mean time there must be 
arrangements made for enabling her project of living at Rome to be 
conveniently carried out. The best thing, therefore, that she could 
think of was to go down to Keeton and consult the lawyer in the 
hands of whose firm the yet unarranged affairs of her father and her- 
self remained. She had a pleasant recollection of a motherly, kindly 
woman, his wife, who showed a deep interest in her during her last 
visit to Duke’s-Keeton—that visit which was fraught with such 
momentous consequences. She thought, too, she would be glad to 
have a look at Keeton for the last time ; it should, she felt resolved, 
be the very last time. Wherever she might go afterwards, whether 
she remained in Rome or wandered on to some other resting-place, 
she was determined that she would not return to England. She 
remembered one or two pleasant girls in the lawyer’s house ; and she 
thought that they would help her among them to make her arrange- 
ments, and get her some intelligent, well-brought-up Keeton lass, who 
would like to travel and see the world, and be her maid and com- 
panion, and who would have no brother, or sweetheart, or other male 
attraction of any kind whose memory must be dragged at each 
remove a lengthening chain. It would not take long to make these 
arrangements, and then she would efface herself from England for ever. 
She would write, of course, to Lucy and to her mother. But not, 
she thought, until she was fairly out of London, and so far on her 
way to her project of self-exile. It would be idle to try to ignore 
what had happened, and to go to see the Moneys and try to make 
them believe, or to seem as if they believed, that she was leaving 
England simply because she had taken a whim for travel. All that 
would be absurd now. For her own sake and the sake of all others 
concerned she had only to go out of England as soon as possible, 
and begin for the second time a new life. Her arrangements for 
leaving town were soon made; and one soft spring evening she found 
herself straining her eyes from the window of a railway carriage for a 
last look at the London of her dreams and hopes. 
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She found in Keeton all the welcome and kindness she had ex- 
pected. She had no trouble in making her arrangements to go to 
Rome. She even went and paid a visit of friendly farewell to Mr. 
Saulsbury, and was civilly received, and tried at first to think the 
civility was warmth. But it soon grew plain, even to her disturbed 
powers of observation, that Mr. Saulsbury regarded her resolve to visit 
Rome as only a preliminary to her passing over altogether to the 
faith of Rome, and therefore could not bring himself to receive her 
on any terms of cordiality. He seemed now such an absurd old 
person to Minola, that she wondered how she could ever have been 
so foolish as to have any misunderstanding with him, or to complain 
of anything he said or did. 

She left him, never in all probability to see him again. He felt 
convinced that he had impressed her rather profoundly at this their 
final interview, and trusted that even in Rome itself some of his 
severe admonitions might remain in her memory and ring in her 
ears. 

She wrote to Lucy the letter we have already heard of ; and then 
she began to feel as if she had taken leave of all the breathing world, 
and were about to enter a tomb. If she had ever been of the faith 
which so alarmed poor Mr. Saulsbury, it is certain that she would 
have gone to Rome with the resolve to shelter herself within one of 
its sanctuaries. 

A day or two passed away ; and she was almost on the eve of her 
going. She meant to travel so as to reach London at night, and only 
to drive from one station to another, and cross to the Continent at 
once. She got out a map of Rome many a time and tried to study it, 
as once she used to study the map of London, in order that when she 
arrived there she might not be a stranger. But she could not recall 
the old spirit ; and for fellow-traveller now she had not her friend 
Mary Blanchet, but a pretty and red-cheeked Keeton girl, who felt 
no manner of curiosity about Rome or any other place. 

One farewell she had to make, which could not be dispensed 
with. She must see the park and the Mausoleum for the last time. 
She must be alone there. She must sit once more on the steps of 
that monument, and think of the past days there, and say it a good- 
bye for ever. She had been very sad there, and the sadness endeared 
it to her now ; she had had sweet dreams and bright hopes there, and 
the place where they had floated round her was sanctified like the 
spot where some ones we have loved lie buried. 

It was acalm, beautiful evening as she passed through the streets 

 t> mand into the park. The business of the town, such as it 
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was, was still going on, and she knew that she was likely to have the 
trees all to herself for more than an hour to come. She went on to 
the Mausoleum and met no one. 

The voices of the woods were sweet, musical, and melancholy in 
herears. She allowed the influence of the scene and its memories 
to sink into her soul. As she sat on the steps of the monument, she 
seemed to pass through a series of experiences as long drawn out as 
those of the Persian king in the story, who during his moment’s 
plunge in the water lived whole years of trial, and toil, and love, and 
loss. It was strange, and sweet, to close her eyes, and in the mur- 
mur of the trees to fancy that she heard the laugh of her brother as 
he and she played together in the old time that now for the moment 
seemed to-day again. Then there came back to recollection her 
girlish days ; her romantic fancies and hopes; the heroes of her 
imaginary, harmless loves ; the weary home-life when no one within 
the four walls that were assumed to constitute her home appeared to 
care for her any more. And then Mary Blanchet, so kind, and quaint, 
and good! Ah! but if our lonely heroine meant to enjoy the dreamy, 
half-sensuous delight of her hour among the trees and the associations 
of her childhood, she ought not to have allowed any memory of 
Mary Blanchet to steal in among the recollections ; for with that 
name came all the rest : came the names of the friends she had lost ; 
came with such intensity of regret the thought of the one man whom 
she had so deeply loved, and whom she must never see more. One 
little moment of acknowledged love, one moment with a bitterness of 
secrecy and shame mingled in its passionate, fleeting joy—and_ this 
was all, and all was over ; and she was going away to lead a lonely 
life of renunciation and repression, and never to know one ray of 
happy love. It was hard ; she was so very young. She covered her 
face with her hands, and gave way to a passion of tears. But her 
tears, even in their starting, brought a new and painful memory with 
them—the memory of the day when she sat on those very steps 
before, and was resolved to leave Keeton, and go to be independent 
and happy in London ; and when poor Sheppard came up through 
these very trees and tried to make her love him. Her heart was 
softened to him now. He and she were in a manner companions in 
misfortune. She reproached herself now for having been cold, and 
sarcastic, and bitter to him that day. She wondered how she could 
have found it in her heart to be so hard and unkind to anyone who 
loved ; and she felt inclined to own that she deserved any fate that 
might have come on her since she had been so unsympathetic with 
others. She still kept her head down and her face hidden in her 
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hands, and was ashamed, reluctant to look up and meet the soft, un- 
pitying brightness of the sun. But she suddenly seemed to hear a 
sound among the trees that made her start, and she raised her face 
all flushed and tear-stained as it was, and, with her eyes glittering in 
grief and alarm, looked eagerly to see if anyone was coming, and if 
she must fly from her refuge. The last day when she sat in tears 
there, she was disturbed by the coming of poor Sheppard. He at 
least was not near to trouble her now. Yet her face kept its shamed 
and startled expression. Her quick ears had surely caught some 
sound which did not belong to the rustlings and murmurings of the 
woods, every distinct voice of which she knew and could assign to the 
oak, or the beech, or the chestnut, or the plane that owned it. She 
stood up, ready to escape if anyone should be coming. Yes, surely 
that was the decided, rapid sound of some one approaching through 
the wood. She stood in startled attitude, ready for flight, looking 
more handsome even than usual in her embarrassment and alarm. 
Up through that very path before her came poor Sheppard that day. 
See, there actually was some one coming—a man ; she could see 
him plainly. He was far enough away yet to allow her to make 
the most dignified retreat possible before he could reach the steps of 
the Mausoleum. Did she try to escape? No; she stood still ; still 
as a statue, although not indeed so pale—her face crimsoned with 
wonder, dread, insane hope, all unspeakable emotion. “ Am I losing 
my reason?” she asked. She did not know whether to advance or 
escape now ; and she could not stand any longer, but sat or fell on 
the steps of the Mausoleum, and waited there for what was to happen. 
For there was no longer any possibility of mistake or doubt ; and it 
was Victor Heron himself who was coming with rapid steps towards 
her. 

He was breathless when he came up to her. 

“ T knew I should find you here,” he said, and he flung himseif on 
the steps of the Mausoleum beside her. 

“Where is Lucy—has anything happened ?” she stammered. 

“ Many things have happened that concern you and me; I'll tell 
you all, only I must say this first—I am free to tell you how I love 
you, and to ask you to forgive me for not saying this long ago, when 
I ought to have known it; and I have so much to say—and——” and 
seated beside her he threw his arm round her, and tried to draw her 
towards him. 

“ But Lucy, where is Lucy?” Minola asked, still endeavouring to 
retain her self-command and to withdraw from his clasp. 

“ It was Lucy who told me you were here, and sent me to you. 
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No, Minola, you shall not get away from me now; no more cross- 
purposes! I have come for you. You dolove me? You will not 
send me away? No; I'll never leave you again.” 

“ I was going away,” said Minola, trembling, and still bewildered, 
and hardly knowing what she and he were saying. “I was going 
away to Rome for ever, to avoid you all, and leave you and Lucy to 
be happy and free ;” and the tears came into her eyes again, and she 
could not say any more. 

“Oh, you shan’t go to Rome, or anywhere, unless I go with you !” 
he said ; “but I have so much to tell you. Can you listen now, and 
understand, do you think ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I can; I am not so absurd!” she answered; feeling, 
nevertheless, very absurd—-if it is absurd to be greatly agitated under 
the influence of a sudden hope that even yet seems a bewildering 
impossibility. 

Then he began to explain in very rapid and incoherent manner, 
and with his natural vivacity and impetuosity intensified a hundred- 
fold by the emotions of the moment. Much of what he said only 
she could well have followed or even guessed at; some of it she 
allowed to pass by without quite understanding it. The burden of 
it all was clear, however: Lucy had found out that she did not really 
love him, and the breaking off of the engagement had come from her 
and her father. Heron was absolutely free. 

They talked together for a long time. It was strange; he did not, 
after the few hurried utterances of the first breathless moment, say one 
word about their becoming man and wife. That was understood and 
settled somehow without any further speech. Only when he had 
done his explanation, and made repeated protestations of his sorrow 
for his own blindness and stupidity, and had declared half-a-dozen 
times over that she was the most generous creature living to forgive 
him and endure him, he at last drew her to him and kissed her—and 
their compact was made. 

There were many little intervals of silence. Now that the first 
rush of surprise and emotion was over, the lovers were rather shy of 
each other in their new relations. 

“ T am distressed about Lucy in all this,” Minola said. “I wish 
she could be happy as well as I.” 

Then she became thoughtful, and glanced inquiringly into 
Heron’s face. She wondered if he had any glimpse of the suspicion 
that was strong in her mind, and that filled her eyes with new tears, 
and made her think of Lucy as a heroine of romance and a bene- 
factress. No, he had clearly no such thought. 
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“ Dear, sweet, brave little Lucy !” broke from Minola’s lips. 

“ Yes, yes,” Victor said, looking up with sparkling eyes, “ wasn’t it 
spirited and sensible of her? She found that she really could not 
care about me, and she had the courage and truthfulness to say so. 
Why, another girl would have been afraid of being thought fickle. 
and would just have let the thing go on and made us both unhappy 
for life.” 

Minola remained silent for a moment. Some day, she thought, 
she would speak with him of all that again, but not now. 

*T have to go back to town to-night,” he said. “I shall 
leave Keeton at seven, and be in the House in time for the divi- 
sion.” 

“I think,” she said hesitatingly, “I should like to go to Rome 
still; I should like to be away from London and from all the people 
we know for a little.” 

Heron thought for a moment. 

“ It would be better, perhaps,” he said decisively. ‘I shall be 
free in a few days, and I will go to you there. Besides, how glorious 
to be married in Rome!” 

She did not speak. Her heart and eyes were too full. After a 
moment she rose. 

“ We must go,” she said. 

They both looked around them at the scene, the trees, the paths, 
the Mausoleum, in silence. Victor, however, gave his looks after a 
moment to her upturned beautiful face. 

“You are happy, dearest?” he asked, not doubtingly, but for 
reassurance of the happiness he felt. 

“ Oh, yes, only too happy! I cannot realise it—yet.” 

“And you don’t dislike men any more?” 

“No,” she answered with a brightening face; and added, “ Nor 
women either,” for she was still thinking of Lucy. 

“ No more Miss Misanthrope ?” he said, and he drew her towards 
him again. 

“No more,” she replied, with a blush and a smile; and, hardly 
knowing what she did, she kissed him. 

Then he gently drew her arm within his, and, as the evening was 
beginning to fall, they went out of the park together. 


The End 














LRANCGOLS RABELATS; 


N OWHERE is evidence of that irony of fate on which Solomon 

and Sophocles alike insist more abundantly supplied than 
in the history of Rabelais. Though the boldest and most out- 
spoken of the reformers of his age, Rabelais escaped the perils to 
which less ardent spirits succumbed, and sailed lightly over the seas of 
persecution in which his friends and associates were engulfed. Of 
the small circle of his intimate acquaintance during his residence 
at Legugé, the court of the Bishop of Maillezais, or at Montpellier 
while prosecuting his studies in medicine, one, Etienne Dolet, was tor- 
tured first, then hanged, and lastly burned on the Place Maubert in 
Paris; a second, Bonaventure Despériers, the author of the “Cymbalum 
Mundi,” committed suicide through fear of a similar fate ; Marot, a 
third, after undergoing repeated imprisonment, died in banishment at 
Turin ; and Calvin, whose intimacy with Rabelais is a matter of 
assumption rather than of knowledge, closed in exile at Geneva an 
existence in the course of which he had experienced, as well as admin- 
istered, most forms of persecution. Not less active than the enemies 
of Dolet or of Despériers were those of Rabelais. Against him were 
arrayed, not only the Parliament and the Sorbonne, each of them 
more orthodox than the Pope or the Church, but in his later days, 
when his life or freedom was in most constant jeopardy, the literary 
circle composed of Ronsard and his followers, and known as the 
Pléiade ; the whole fraternity of the monks whom Rabelais had 


' When reference is made to the French text the edition employed is that of 
Esmangart and Eloi Johanneau, known as the Edition Variorum, 9 vols. (Paris, 
1823). This edition, though overladen with notes, supplies a clear and intelligible 
text. The English translation is that of Urquhart and Motteux (Chatto & Windus). 
Among the principal sources whence facts are drawn are: *‘ Rabelais et son CZuvre,” 
by Jean Fleury (l’aris, 1876); ‘* Rabelais, Ja Renaissance et la Réforme,” by 
Emile Gebhart (Paris, 1877); ‘* Recherches Bibliographiques et Critiques sur les 
Editions originales des cing Livres du Roman satirique de Rabelais,” by Jacq.-Ch. 
Brunet (1852) ; Geruzez, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise” (1863); Lenient, ‘‘ La 
Satire en France” (1866); Sainte-Beuve, ‘* Causeries du Lundi”; Réaume, ‘Les 
Prosateurs Frangais du Seizi¢me Siécle” (1869) ; Littré, ‘* Littérature et Histoire” 
(1875); and the works of La Bruyére, Voltaire, Philaréte Chasles, Coleridge, &c. &c. 
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attacked with that intimate knowledge that made him 


a thorn 
Intestine far within defensive arms ; 


and, to a certain extent, his own profession of the physicians, which 
in his satire he had not wholly spared. Not to be despised were 
any of these foes. How bitter were literary quarrels is known to the 
student of history, and is proven by the facts that the fate of Etienne 
Dolet was assignable in part to heresy in his views upon Cicero, and 
that the materials for his condemnation were extracted from his 
translation of Plato. 

To what cause, then, may be attributed the comparative impunity 
with which the boldest and most formidable adversary of the Papacy 
launched his satires? It is necessary to use the qualifying word 
“ comparative,” since Rabelais, though he died in peace and in honour, 
did not wholly escape from the fangs of the bigots. Again and 
again he had to fly from one city to another, now hurrying to Rome, 
where, strange as it may seem, views concerning heresy were more 
tolerant than elsewhere in Catholic Europe, now hiding himself and 
living by his profession at Metz, making friends at one time with 
the King and at another with the Pope, and seeking always the 
patronage of the more liberal among the French prelates. That 
protection was always forthcoming was due to the fact that he 
sheltered himself behind the robes of a jester, and that he never 
failed to move the laughter of those to whom he appealed for shelter 
or patronage. Had his animal spirits been less sanguine, or his gri- 
maces less extravagant, he would soon have changed the cap and 
bells for the san-denito. Dolet and Despériers were both, like him, 
satirists, and both, like him, had influential protectors, the former 
finding in Francis I. a friend who did not desert him until he 
was convicted of absolute heresy, and the second being zad/et de 
chambre to Marguerite de Navarre. Yet in neither case was the pro- 
tection accorded sufficient to hold at bay the enemies whom the 
biting irony of the one or the scarcely concealed deism of the other 
had provoked. The unquenchable gaiety of Rabelais, however, kept 
upon his side the laughers, and these in France were the majority. 
His satire attacked, as a rule, institutions and classes of men rather 
than individuals. In the rare cases in which a living person was 
depicted and could be recognised, it was generally one from whom 
Rabelais had to fear nothing more than a literary rifoste, and for this 
he was always prepared. = Meantime he held up to ridicule both sides 
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indiscriminately, classing with the indolent and depraved monks “les 
moines ocieux,” and with the fapimanes, papelards, and patespelues— 
the blind adherents of the Papacy—the “‘ prédestinateurs, imposteurs et 
séducteurs,” by which terms he speaks of the Calvinists. In one 
case, indeed, he mentions Calvin by name, alluding to the “‘demoniacles 
Calvins zmposteurs de Genive.” The English version omits this name, 
together with the mention of Geneva, the passage being translated as 
follows :— 

** Since that she” (anti-physic or anti-nature) ‘‘begot the hypocritical 
tribes of eaves-dropping dissemblers, superstitious pope-mongers, and priest-ridden 
bigots, the frantic pistolets, the scrapers of benefices, apparitors with the devil in 
them, and other grinders and squeezers of livings, your mad herb-stinking hermits, 
gulligutted dunces of the cowl, church vermin, false zealots, devourers of men, 
and many more other deformed and ill-favoured monsters, made in spite of nature.” 
—Book iv. chap. xxxii. p. 469.! 


Steering clear, then—with very arduous exertion, it must be con- 
fessed—of the rocks of heresy, Rabelais sailed into the harbour of 
success, and died, if not in the odour of sanctity, at least in the discharge 
of priestly functions. Before his body was cold his enemies began their 
triumph, and the monks, whom as obscene beasts he had presented at 
the death-bed of Rondibilis, the physician, circulated every species of 
calumny concerning him. The device of the priest, who, when no con- 
tradiction can be feared, asserts that a man whose life has been spent 
in hostility to superstition dies penitent or in the midst of horrors, had 
not then become familiar, and the story among the opponents of 
Rabelais found real or pretended credence. 

Meantime, while laughing himself and causing laughter in others, 
Rabelais had a serious purpose, which he never forsook. What that 


! The original passage is as follows :—‘‘ Depuis elle engendra les matagots, 
cagots et papelars: les maniacles pistolets, les démoniacles Calvins imposteurs de 
Genéve: les enraigez Putherbes, briffaulx, caphars, chattemites canibales, et 
aultres monstres difformes et contrefaicts en despit de Nature.” Vol. vi. p. 309. 
The omission of some epithets and the mistranslation of a portion of the sentence 
are assignable in part to intention and in part to oversight. From the edition of 
1596 the reference to Calvin is struck out, and in three editions which appeared 
in Lyons in the sixteenth century the words ‘‘ demoniacles chiquanous, et racleurs 
de bénéfices” are substituted. Urquhart’s share in the translation did not extend 
beyond the first three books. Motteux, who is responsible for the remainder, 
was a Huguenot refugee, and, in spite of the license he allowed himself in language, 
a staunch Protestant. He followed accordingly the editions which omitted the 
condemnation of Calvin. That an allusion was intended by Rabelais to Gabriel 
de Puy-Herbaut, a monk of Fontevrault and his bitter enemy, Motteux failed to 
see. He calls him accordingly ‘‘a mad, herb-stinking hermit.”’ The real render- 
ing should be ‘‘a well infected with herbs that produce madness.” The entire 
passage is loosely translated. 
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purpose was will shortly be seen. As it comprised an arraignment of 
most forms of existing authority, and included in one sweeping con- 
demnation Papal claims, monarchical practice, ecclesiastical assump- 
tion, and scholastic pretension, it was only less dangerous than absolute 
heresy. What, then, was the special protection that Rabelais enjoyed, 
that enabled him to escape the fate of his fellows in an age when, 
according to the testimony of a contemporary, 


Chacun, pour cacher son malheur, 
S’attache le ris au visage 
Et les larmes dedans son cceur? 


It was his coarseness. As Coleridge says in his “Table Talk,” 
“you will observe that, after any particularly deep thrust—as the 
‘ Papimania,’ for example—Rabelais, as if to break the blow, and to 
appear unconscious of what he has done, writes a chapter or two of 
pure buffoonery. He, every now and then, flashes you a glimpse of 
a real face from his magic lantern, and then buries the whole scene 
in mist ”—and stink, Coleridge might have added. It must be ad- 
mitted that the unsavouriness of Rabelais is unutterable and inde- 
scribable, and it is difficult to believe that he took no pleasure in the 
details he multiplied. A man, however, has cause to prize a cloak 
by aid of which he dwells unmolested in times of trouble and escapes 
with clothes unsinged from the fires of persecution which surround him. 

Strange, however, it is that the dirt—there is no other word for it— 
which saved the man from the flames has almost been the means of 
consigning thither his books. I speak, of course, of England alone. 
A society that at one time, through its officers, fell into the error of 
supposing itself a censor of literature, discovered that Rabelais was 
unclean, and essayed to limit or suppress the circulation of the English 
edition of his works. It sought, and in part succeeded, since the edi- 
tion of the English translation in “ Bohn’s Library” has been withdrawn 
by its publishers. The days are not yet reached when the greatest 
intellect of the Renaissance can be suppressed, nor is the world willing 
to sacrifice at the bidding of prudery the written words of its wisest 
men. An effort to suppress Rabelais is sure accordingly to arouse 
opposition. The fact, however, that men who rushed to the defence 
of Rabelais have incurred charges not unlike those to which the great 
teacher was himself subject, supplies a reason, were none other extant, 
why they should vindicate their faith in him and place him in the 
position he is entitled to hold. An explanation of the leading ideas 
by which Rabelais was animated is all for which a magazine affords 
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space. A volume is necessary in order to present to the world an 
analysis of his method and an insight into his merits. 

Rightly to estimate the position and influence of Rabelais, it is 
necessary to take into account the state of society at the period of his 
advent. That intellectual fervour which in England attained its climax 
in the reign of Elizabeth had already commenced, and the two great 
movements of the Renaissance and the Reformation began with 
him, accompanied him, and, so to speak, attended upon his progress. 
Assuming to be correct the date of 1483, which is most frequently ad- 
vanced as that of his birth,—though, according to other computations, 
the event must have taken place a decade later,—we find that the same 
year witnessed in Germany the birth of Luther and in England the pub- 
lication by Caxton of the first vernacular version of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Machiavelli was at that time fourteen years of age. Erasmus, two 
years older, was in a monastery in Brabant. riosto had attained his 
ninth year, and Pico della Mirandola and Angelo Poliziano were 
near the close of their careers. Bembo was cultivating the poetical 
vein which was to procure him a cardinal’s hat; Savonarola was 
still at Ferrara, where his preaching electrified the crowd, and had 
not yet gone to Florence to meet the fate of a revolutionary and a 
heretic. Galileo, at Pisa, was confuting by practical experiments 
some of the scientific theories of Aristotle, and laying the foundation 
of his future discoveries. Printing, still in its infancy, was strangling in 
its cradle, like a young Hercules, the snakes of ignorance and super- 
stition ; and Columbus was pressing upon the King of Portugal the 
expediency of exploring that western route to India the search 
after which, a few years later, was to bring about the discovery of 
America. 

Everywhere the blood of nations was stirring — 


Brisk as the April buds in primrose season — 


and everywhere was commencing that fury of study which was to 
shake to its foundations the huge edifice of ecclesiastical empire. 
Already the perusal of the writings of the ancients had begun, and the 
armies of the Reformation were gathering before Luther summoned 
them to battle. More than acentury before this time Wicliffe in Eng- 
land, and Huss in Bohemia, had exposed the abuses and crimes of the 
Church, while the evil practices and base lives of the monks were the 
subjects of bitter and incessant satire. 

Like most of those who took an active part in upsetting the 
power of the Papacy, and letting the light of day into. the darkest 


caves of monasticism, Rabelais was at one time a monk. It 
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seemed indeed necessary for a man to have had a practical ex- 
perience of the baseness of monastic life to know how prejudicial 
to social welfare was the prolonged existence of conventual insti- 
tutions. Most circumstances in the life of Rabelais are wrapped in 
more or less of mystery. It is less, however, from want of materials 
than from excess that the student suffers. There appears to have 
been a competition on the part of friends and enemies as to which 
should narrate the most absurd and preposterous stories concerning 
him. Like most wits, he found himself the centre of the floating 
gossip of the day, and every unfathered joke was fastened upon him 
with as much certainty as it would have been fastened upon Foote 
in England during the past century or upon Theodore Hook in the 

present. Malignity, however, contributed in the present case as much 
matter as gossip. Those who grudged him his escape from the 
stake invented concerning him every variety of infamy. He was 
scarcely cold in his grave before a monk, avenging the wrongs 
of his order, declared that he had died drunk, a calumny which the 

whole course of his life went to disprove. Stories which were in 

existence before he was born were told of him by men of the same 

order. Thus he was said, when dying, to have made a burlesque 

will—“ I owe much; I have nothing ; the remainder I leave to the 

poor ”—by those who ignored that the same will is quoted in a letter 

from Erasmus to Beda, the persecutor of Henri Estienne, which 

bears date 1527, or a quarter of a century before his death. His 

famous utterance, “ Draw the curtain: the farce is over,” is of course 

a recollection of the death of Augustus Cesar. Besides these two 

stories, the origin of which is known, it is said that when the priest 

brought him the Communion, he exclaimed, “ I seem to see my God as 

He appeared when He entered Jerusalem, triumphing and carried by 

an ass.” Donning a black robe known as a domino, he is reported to 

have uttered the words: ‘‘ Beati sunt qui moriuntur in Domino.” The 

administration of supreme unction he called greasing his boots for 

the great journey; and his last words are said to have been, “Je 

vais quérir un grand Peut-étre.” 

That some of these expressions were uttered by Rabelais is prob- 
able enough. There is, however, no authority for any; and the 
reader will believe or disbelieve them according to the estimate he 
forms of the man. That Rabelais was capable of such speeches none 
familiar with his writings will deny. The malice of his enemies, how- 
ever, laid to his charge, while he was living, the composition of impious 
or indecent works with which he repudiated all connection. With 
how much danger such a course was attended was known by Rabelais, 
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who had before his eyes the fate of Etienne Dolet, arrested and burnt 
on the strength of his name being found on a parcel of prohibited 
books, where it had been placed without his cognizance, as he 
declared, by those who sought his death. The very animals asso- 
ciated with Rabelais shared in his evil reputation, and the ass on 
which he rode was said, prompted by the Devil, to have entered a 
church and drunk the holy water. 

Voltaire, who at the outset of his career was notoriously unjust to 
Rabelais, speaking of him at one time as a drunken monk, and again 
as “un philosophe ivre, qui n’a écrit que dans le temps de son ivresse,” 
warns his readers against believing the stories concerning Rabelais, 
“imaginées par des gens de la lie du peuple dans un cabaret.” 

What facts are known concerning Rabelais occupy comparatively 
little space. He was born towards the close of the fifteenth century— 
the date is uncertain, but it was not earlier than 1483—at Chinon, in 
Touraine, a town situated on the Vienne near where it falls into the 
Loire. The district is known as the Garden of France, and the town 
itself is always spoken of by Rabelais with affection. His father is 
supposed to have been an apothecary, or else an innkeeper, who 
kept the audberge of “ La Lamproie,” to which his son makes frequent 
reference. Beneath the shelter of the paternal roof Rabelais passed 
his hours in a fashion like that of one of his own heroes—in “ drinking, 
eating, sleeping ; eating, sleeping, drinking; sleeping, drinking, eating.” 
His studies commenced at an abbey in the village of Seuill¢y, and were 
continued at the convent of La Basmette, near Angers, if not, as some 
assume, at the University of Angers. Thence he went to the Convent 
of Fontenay-le-Comte, in Poitou, where, after passing his novitiate, 
he was received about 1511 into the order of the Franciscans. Then 
followed the worst period of his life. Akeen and close student, his 
proceedings gave rise to constant suspicion and persecution on the 
part of those who had taken upon themselves, as has been said by 
Colletet, vows of ignorance as well as of poverty. His books were 
confiscated, and he himself, in answer doubtless to the raillery with 
which he assailed his persecutors, was condemned to the in pace— 
a subterranean cell within the convent, in which for the remainder 
of his life he was, like a toad, “ to live upon the vapour of a dungeon.” 
His learning and his animal spirits had, however, already secured him 
friends. His former comrades, the brothers Du Bellay, who had 
now risen to ecclesiastical or civil distinction, Geofiroi d’Estissac, 
prior of Legugé, and André Tiraqueau, lieutenant-general of the 
bailliage of Fontenay, interfered on his behalf, and in 1524 an indult 


(or. exceptional favour) of Pope Clement VII. permitted him to 
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exchange the vows of the Franciscans for those of the Benedictines, 
and to enter into the abbey of Maillezais, in Poitou. Soon after- 
wards he abandoned altogether the monkish costume, and took the 
habit of a secular priest. For a time he lived peacefully at Legugé, 
protected by the Bishop of Maillezais. Feeling, it may be supposed, 
a desire for more active life, he went to Montpellier, where he studied 
medicine. In 1532 he was at Lyons, having quitted Montpellier 
without taking his degree of Doctor. Here he published an edition of 
certain treatises of Hippocrates and Galen. To repay the publisher 
for the loss he is said to have sustained from this experiment, Rabe- 
lais gave him the “Chronique Gargantuine,” the first sketch of his 
great work. ‘This trifle, which is not included in his collected works, 
is an extravaganza not much more serious than the tales of Jack the 
Giant-killer. Such was its reception that Rabelais states in the 
prologue to his “ Pantagruel ” that “ the printers have sold more of 
them in two months’ time than there will be bought of Bibles in nine 
years.” ! 

In 1533 the first book of “ Pantagruel,” which stands second of the 
complete work, was given to the world before the first. From 1532 
to 1534 we find Rabelais attached as physician to the Hétel-Dieu 
in Lyons. He published during this period and succeeding years a 
variety of treatises upon archeology, jurisprudence, and medicine, and 
gave to the world some almanacs, in which he ridiculed the pretensions 
to prophecy of the composers of those works. In 1534 he paid his 
first visit to Rome as physician in the household of the Cardinal Jean 
du Bellay, his former companion, now ambassador to Rome from 
France. The object of the Cardinal’s visit was to support, on the 
part of France, the application for a divorce of Henry VIII. of 
England. During his journey Rabelais largely augmented his know- 
ledge of herbs and vegetables, and added Arabic to the many 
languages he had acquired. On his second journey to Rome in 
1536, with the same protector, Paul III. was Pope in place of 
Clement VII. From him Rabelais obtained permission to hold 
possession of whatever ecclesiastical benefices might be conferred 
upon him, and at the same time to practise medicine. The limita- 
tions usual in the case of a priest were imposed ; he must not 
receive payment, nor use iron or fire in his surgical operations. 
Rabelais’ jocose references to these restrictions will afford matter for 
subsequent comment. In the course of these visits to Rome, 
Rabelais, according to M. Drouyn de Lhuys,? brought back for the 


1 P. 119. 2 «*Discours prononcé a la Société d’Acclimatation,” 1860. 
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Bishop of Maillezais the melon, the artichoke, and the Alexandria 
pink, strangers until that time in France. He had previously 
brought garum from the isles of Hyéres, of which he styled himself 
Caloyer. What that imaginary dignity might mean is a point yet 
in dispute. These contributions to his country are sufficient in them- 
selves to dispose of the accusation brought against him by his 
enemies of accompanying !the Cardinal in the quality of buffoon 
rather than of physician. In 1537 he took at Montpellier the degree 
of physician. His robe was afterwards kept, and was used on similar 
occasions by all subsequent students until so late as the last century. 
Next year he is heard of following his profession at Narbonne and 
Castre, and again at Lyons—always a favourite spot with him. His 
reputation augmented, and his cures and his lectures on anatomy were 
celebrated in contemporary literature. This year too saw him at 
Paris, which city he is said to have reached by a quaint but tmprob- 
able stratagem. Wanting means for the journey, he allowed himself, 
according to one legend, to be discovered, or by another account he 
proclaimed himself, possessor of subtle poisons to be employed against 
the King and members of his family. Arrested by the zealous autho- 
rities of Lyons, he was sent before Francis, whom he convinced of the 
innocence of his intentions, and by whom he was warmly welcomed. 
In 1535 the book of “ Gargantua,” second in order of composition, but 
first in that of the arrangement of the entire work, was given. Great 
success attended the two books, which were frequently reprinted in 
Lyons, in Poitiers. 2nd in Paris. The revenues of the canonry of Saint- 
Maur-des-Fosses, x, en him by his friend the Cardinal, were now his. 
Remarkable boldness was accordingly displayed, when he published 
the third book, in substituting for the anagram he had hitherto used 
of Alcofribas Nasier his real name of Francois Rabelais. Persecu- 
tion had already begun, and the fires prepared for heretics were 
already a-light, when Rabelais, strong in the royal favour, challenged 
again the enmity of the monks and theologians. His book was con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, which, however, was compelled by Francis 
to withdraw its censure. 

After the death of Francis, Rabelais, in affright, it may be 
assumed, joined the Cardinal du Bellay in Rome. Henri IJ., how- 
ever, was not less favourable to him than Francis I. had been, and 
new privileges were accorded him. The patronage of the House of 
Lorraine was also secured. His fourth book was dedicated to the 
Cardinal Odet de Chastillon, who soon afterwards became a Pro- 
testant, and was married, as it is said, in his cardinal’s robe. At this 
time Rabelais was curé of Meudon, another gift of his staunch friend, 
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the Cardinal du Bellay. A statement has of late been made that, 
previously to issuing the fourth instalment of his book, he resigned 
the two benefices he then enjoyed—those, namely, of Saint- 
Christophe du Jambet, in the diocese of Le Mans, and of Saint- 
Martin de Meudon, in the diocese of Paris. Be this as it may, 
it required all the influence he could ;bring to bear to overcome 
the condemnation of the Sorbonne and the interdict of Parlia- 
ment which it provoked. Shortly after the publication of this book 
Rabelais died, and the materials of the fifth and concluding 
book were shapen and issued by another hand—assumably that 
of Henri Estienne. The place and time of his death are alike 
uncertain ; Lyons, Saint-Ay, Chinon, Meudon, and Paris have beea 
variously advanced as the scene, and the time has been fixed at dates 
as remote from each other as 1553 and 1559. ‘The statement 
generally received is that of Colletet, that Rabelais died in Paris in 
the Rue des Jardins, and was buried in the cemetery of the parish 
of Saint-Paul. 

By swelling out with legendary anecdotes this bald statement 
of facts, the life of Rabelais might be rendered longer and more 
diverting. The case is, however, analogous to that of Shakespeare. 
Those who have studied most closely the life of the English poet 
attach least credence to the tales of his boyish escapades in the deer 
forests at Charlcote, or of his diversions at Oxford. Where there is 
no absolute authority for legends of the kind, no sufficient cause for 
recording them is afforded in the fact that, all things considered, they 
are not improbable. 

Such was the life of this great railer of France, as Bacon called 
Rabelais—a life which in itself reconciled two forms of existence 
apparently irreconcilable. Superficially considered, it awoke recol- 
lections of the vagabond, the jester, the Bohemian, like Frangois 
Villon ; on the other hand, in its resoluteness of purpose and in its 
devotion to learning, it recalls Erasmus reading by moonlight to save 
a torch, and begging an alms for the love of learning. Addressing 
Benserade, Erasmus wrote, ‘‘I am ready to pawn my clothes rather 
than lose my Greek books.”' In like manner Rabelais writes to the 
Cardinal du Bellay, “Si vous n’avez de moi pitié, je ne sache que 
doive faire, sinon, en dernier désespoir, m’asservir & quelqu’un de 
par dega, avec dommage et perte évidente de mes estudes. II n’est 
possible de vivre plus frugalement que je fais.” It was characteristic of 
that time to be fiercely in earnest in war, in theology, in learning, 
and, as many found to their cost, in persecution. When the works 
' Epist. 58. 
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of the classic writers of Greece and Rome, instead of lurking in rare 
and precious manuscripts, became obtainable by all, the student 
woke to the knowledge that there was a life outside that existence, 
“‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” which the Church had tolerated. 
Abuse of the evil lives of the monks, which had formed the principal 
theme of early writers, now gave way to investigations into the origin of 
authority ; and the mind, released for the first time from its fetters, 
was bold in its flight and undaunted in its explorations. For a while 
the Church seemed likely to take the lead in the movement. The 
narrowest Pope appeared liberal beside provincial boards and 
chapters, and it was to Rome that the freethinker or the heretic fled 
when he found his life imperilled in Paris or in Lyons. Jt was not 
until later that a full knowledge of the tendencies of the Reformation 
drove the Papacy into alliance with the butchers of the Parliament 
and the Sorbonne. It is difficult now to imagine how liberal was 
Rome in the days of Clement VII. and Paul III. The cultivated 
pantheism of Leo X. had rendered difficult a return to severity in 
matters of faith ; and the Pontiffs, sensible of the abuses of which 
complaints were made, had commenced from within the task of 
reformation. Protestants in heart appear to have been all the Du 
Bellays, as well as the Cardinal du Chastillon, the Bishop of Maillezais, 
and others who were the constant supporters of Rabelais, and it 
seemed at one time as if the Church might, by a movement from 
within, have purified itself and dispensed with the need of the Refor- 
mation. With this we are only so far concerned that it explains the 
position of Rabelais. In the first two books of the “ Lives of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel” Rabelais, like his friends Marot, Dolet, Despériers 
and Calvin, was a reformer. It was after his visits to Rome that he 
changed his opinions, becoming much more sceptical, on the one hand, 
and much less inclined, on the other, to believe in the value of the 
reformation which was likely to come from Geneva. 

It is well known that the boldness of his attacks upon existing 
institutions was modified and tempered by his fear of the stake. 
Parodying the restrictions on the permission given him by the Pope 
to practise medicine, he professed his readiness in matters of opinion 
to advance “ jusqu’au feu exclusivement,” a statement he more than 
once repeats. Montaigne, who with Rabelais divides the empire of 
the Renaissance, declares that he is attached to the truth “en deca 
du feu.” 

Marot likewise proclaims his fear of the fagots. He writes :— 


Tant de brouillis qu’en justice on tolére, 
Te l’écrirois, mais je crains la colére ; 
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L’oisivetée des prétres et cagots, 

Je la dirois, mais gare les fagots ; 

Et des abus dont I’Eglise est fourrée, 
J’en parlerois, mais gare la bourrée.' 


If Rabelais went nearer the stake than-any of his contemporaries 
who escaped uninjured, it is for reasons that have already been 
advanced. 

Turning from the man to the book, we find ourselves on surer 
ground. Coarse in portions beyond anything else in literature, it 
is, as a whole, of more exalted morality and deeper insight than 
any book of its epoch. Incomprehensible in portions, it is clearness 
itself as a whole. It is well to bid the reader dismiss from his mind 
the idea that people once living are sketched in its principal charac- 
ters, and that it may be accepted as a caricature history of any Court. 
Much ingenuity has been wasted in the effort to fit the various 
characters to the Court of France or that of Béarn. Single episodes 
may contain historical allusions. ‘The entire scheme is, however, 
wholly imaginary. ‘The illustrations also, those of M. Doré included, 
are more of a hindrance than of an aid to the student. M. Doré’s 
designs are admirable as illustrations of medizeval life ; as regards 
Rabelais, they are without significance. By aid of a story which was 
in existence long before his time our author sought to express his 
opinion upon existing society and institutions, and to contrast a 
world such as he imagined with that he found to his hand. We are 
not among those who forget that Rabelais was a humourist, and who 
seek to see in him the most earnest of reformers. A purpose of 
reforming and improving society, however, existed with him, and he 
is betrayed into earnestness as he proceeds. The monarchy, the 
Papacy, the judicial bench, the clergy, the Parliament, are in turn 
assailed, a special object of the satirist being to deride those scho- 
lastic rules which had long held in bondage the human mind, and to 
supply an education higher than, and altogether different from, that 
which the schoolmen had provided. The constructive portion of his 
mind is brought out in the early books, in which he sets before the 
world the example of a perfect king, and expounds his views con- 
cerning education and other social problems of highest importance. 
In the later and more strictly satirical portion he accompanies Pan- 
tagruel and Panurge, and the cortége he has provided them, in a 
species of Odyssey, in the course of which he brings them to worlds 
peopled by those in whose proceedings he caricatures existing 
follies. The voyage of Panurge in pursuit of the oracle of Bacbuc 


! «(Euvres,” ed. Auguis, 1823, t. iii. p. 64. 
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corresponds to that of Gulliver, which of course is taken from it. 
As Rabelais continues, he is roused to such indignation that he grows 
afraid of the consequences, and then he breaks forth into extravagance 
or indecency. According to M. Littré, “il compte sur ses bouffonneries 
pour se faire pardonner ses témérites,” ' and according to M. Geruzez, 
“il déconcerte ses partisans les plus zélés par les impuretés de sa 
verve, et ses détracteurs les plus acharnés par le pur éclat de sa 
raison.” ? 

With the true instinct of the comedian, Rabelais seeks to “ shoot 
folly as it flies.” In this effort he discloses such gifts as no previous 
writer and few subsequent writers in France have displayed. In the 
same manner that criticism in England has occupied itself with an 
attempt to prove that Shakespeare must have belonged to various 
professions, it has sought in France to show that Rabelais, besides 
first giving the prose language of France the shape it has since re- 
tained, and sounding the entire gamut, is, in fact, a poet and a dra- 
matist. Sainte-Beuve protests against attaching too much faith to 
the serious purpose of Rabelais as a course which “ doit bien préter 
4 rire X Rabelais s’il se soucie de nous chez les Ombres ;”* but he, 
even, speaks of the scheme of education of Gargantua as an “ad- 
mirable tableau idéal,” and he quotes with strong approval the 
remarks of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, which place Rabelais in the 
true light. 

C’en était fait du bonheur des peuples, et méme de la religion, lorsque deux 
hommes de lettres—Rabelais et Michel Cervantes—s’élevérent, l’un en France et 
autre en Espagne, et ébranlérent 4 la fois le pouvoir monacal et celui de la 
chevalerie. Pour renverser ces deux colosses, ils n’employérent d’autres armes 
que le ridicule, ce contraste naturel de la terreur humaine. Semblables aux 
enfants, les peuples rirent et se rassurérent.* 

Within the limits imposed we can indicate few of the points 
that are of highest importance in the “ Life of Gargantua and of 
Pantagruel.” The pleasant task of extracting from the work all that 
is of value, and that might be commended to general perusal, is 
altogether beyond present reach. 

Rabelais’ own estimate of his work, and his aim in producing it, 
are explained by himself in the prologue to the first book.° We 
are compelled to avail ourselves of the translation, since the original 
French offers difficulties with which the average Englishman cannot 

* «© Littérature et Histoire,” 1875, p. 152. 

? «* Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise,” vol. i. p. 318. 
* « Causeries du Lundi,” tom. iii. p. 6. 

* Ibid. p. ro. 

5 Vol. i. p. 9. 
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expect tocope. After asserting that many are too ready to judge that 
there is nothing in his work but jests, mockeries, lies, and unedifying 
discourse, he proceeds :— 


But truly it is very unbeseeming to make so slight account of the works of 
men, seeing yourselves avouch that it is not the habit makes the fmonk, many 
being monasterially accoutred who inwardly are nothing less than monachal, 
and that there are of those that wear Spanish cloaks who have but little of the 
valour of Spaniards in them. Therefore is it that you must open the book, and 
seriously consider of the matter treated in it; then shall you find that it con- 
taineth things of far higher value than the box did promise—that is to say, that 
the subject thereof is not so foolish as by the title, at the first sight, it would 
appear to be. 

And put the case, that in the literal sense you meet with matters that are light 
and ludicrous, and suitable enough to their inscriptions ; yet must not you stop 
there, as at the melody of the charming sirens, but endeavour to interpret that 
in a sublimer sense which, possibly, you might think was spoken in the jollity of 
the heart. Did you ever pick the lock of a cupboard to steal a bottle of wine 
out of it? Tell me truly, and if you did, call to mind the countenance which 
then you had. Or did you ever see a dog with a marrow-bone in his mouth—the 
beast of all others, says Plato (lib. ii. ‘‘ De Republic&é”) the most philosophical ? If 
you have seen him, you might have remarked with what caution and circum- 
spectness he wards and watcheth it ; with what care he keeps it ; how fervently 
he holds it ; how prudently he gobbets it ; with what affection he breaks it ; and 
with what diligence he sucks it. To what end all this? what moveth him to 
take all these pains? what are the hopes of his labour? what doth he expect to 
reap thereby? Nothing but a little marrow. True it is, that this little is more 
savoury and delicious than the great quantities of other sorts of meat, because 
the marrow, as Galen testifieth (3 ‘* Facult. Nat.” et 11 ** De Usu Partium ”), isa 
nourishment most perfectly elaborated by nature. 

In imitation of this dog, it becomes you to be wise—to smell, feel, and have 
in estimation these fair, goodly books, stuffed with high conceptions, that seem 
easy and superficial, but are not so readily fathomed ; and then, like him, you 
must, by a sedulous lecture and frequent meditation, break the bone, and suck 
out the substantial marrow—that is, my allegorical sense, or the things I to 
myself propose to be signified by these Pythagorical symbols—with assured hope 
that in so doing you will at last attain to be both very wise and very brave ; for, 
in the perusal of this treatise, you shall find another kind of taste, and a doctrine 
of a more profound and abstruse consideration, which will disclose unto you the 
most glorious doctrine and dreadful mysteries, as well in what concerneth our 
religion as matters of the public state and life economical. 


Not difficult is it for a genuine student to suck out this marrow 
of wisdom. The reader for mere amusement is not concerned in the 
advice, since such, however much stimulus may be afforded by the 
representations of impropriety that have been made, will never 
advance beyond a few pages. 

The “ Chronique Gargantuine,” which was the first sketch of the 
subsequent work, tells a cock-and-bull story of Gargantua, who is the 
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‘son of Grant-Gosier and Galemelle, and owes his birth toa rather 

roundabout process, by which Merlin seeks to provide a protector 
for King Arthur against the attacks of the Irishmen and the Dutch- 
men (“Irlandoys et Holendoys”).’ Of these marauders “en peu de 
temps il en tua cent mille deux cents et dix justement, et vingt qui 
faisoyent les mors sous les autres.” Some of the more extravagant 
incidents of the satirical romance are anticipated herein. Gargantua 
thus hides his prisoners in a hollow tooth, in which there is a jeu de 
paulme, or tennis court. It is, however, a work of little value, and 
only noteworthy because it forced, so to speak, upon Rabelais the 
machinery he subsequently employed. 

To its remarkable and speedily achieved popularity it is ascribable 
that Rabelais extended and amplified the legend, dropping, how- 
ever, the conditions which linked it to the works of the Arthurian 
cycle, and regarding or disregarding at pleasure the gigantic shape 
that he assigned his heroes. When by some cog-d-/’éne story he 
seeks to delight his royal or ecclesiastical patrons, he tells how Gar- 
gantua combed out of his head cannon-balls, or ate six pilgrims in a 
salad, or how Pantagruel covered with his tongue a whole army. 
When a serious argument has to be maintained, all thought of the 
gigantic proportions of the characters is dismissed. It is useless to 
perplex ourselves with the pedigree of Pantagruel or that of Gar- 
gantua, which Rabelais traces back to remotest antiquity. The three 
male personages of giant build with whom the reader is concerned 
are Grandgousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel, representing three 
successive generations. A very commonplace giant is Grand- 
gousier at the outset, “‘ a good fellow in his time, and notable jester.” 
He loved “to drink neat,” and eat in proportion of bacon and other 
salt meats. Gargantua, his son, is born in grotesque fashion—from 
his mother’s ear—after a banquet of abnormal proportions. As scon 
as he sees the light he cries out, “Some drink! some drink! some 
drink !” in a voice so loud that it is “ heard in both the countries at 
once, of Beauce and Bibarois.” Altogether animal, not to say brutal, 
are the first proceedings of the young giant during his infancy; and 
the author, in describing them, seems to have had no purpose beyond 
showing his erudition, which was enormous, and deriding, it may be, 
existing legends. After a time the child is sent to learn Latin of a 
sophist Master Tubal Holophernes. By him he is trained in all 
the teaching of the schoolmen, the result being that, after spending 
years in study, he grows the more “foolish, simple, doted, and 
blockish.” With the ignorance of his son Grandgousier is able to 
contrast the information of a young page, Eudemon, not yet twelve 
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years old, who has been taught on a different system. While 
Eudemon accordingly, “ with his cap in hand, a clean and open 
countenance, beautiful and ruddy lips, his eyes steady, with a youthful 
modesty, standing up straight on his feet,”! delivers a eulogium of 
Grandgousier worthy of Cicero, Gargantua falls a-crying like a cow, 
hiding his face in his cap, and refuses to speak a single word. So 
mortified is Grandgousier at this exhibition that he is scarcely restrained 
from slaying Master Jobelin Bridé, the successor of Holophernes. 
It is then determined to send the young giant to school to Pono- 
crates, the instructor of Eudemon. Gargantua is accordingly de- 
spatched to Paris, where he plays some rough practical jokes 
on the Parisians, taking away the bells of Notre Dame. He 
listens to the oration of Master Janotus de Bragmardo, who is sent 
to plead for their restoration. In the discourse of this worthy the 
style of the sophists is cleverly and whimsically parodied. Now com- 
mences the course of instruction by Ponocrates, in which Rabelais 
advocates his own theories as to the education of youth. It is much 
to be regretted that an explanation of this system would in itself 
occupy the space of an entire essay. It contains, however, not only 
the germ, but much of the absolute development of the succeeding 
theories of Montaigne, Locke, Rousseau, and more modern writers. 
At four o’clock in the morning Gargantua awoke under this new rule. 
** While they were in rubbing of him, there was read unto him some 
chapter of the Holy Scripture aloud and clearly, with a pronuncia- 
tion fit for the matter; and hereunto was appointed a young page, 
born in Basché, named Anagnostes. According to the purpose and 
argument of that lesson, he oftentimes gave himself to worship, adore, 
pray, and send up his supplications to that good God whose word 
did show His majesty and marvellous judgment.”? During his 
dressing hours the lessons of the day before were repeated. Three 
good hours were then devoted to reading, after which, discussing the 
subject, they walked to a field set apart and played at various 
athletic games—as the ball, the long tennis, &c.—until they were 
weary. After being well dried, they changed their clothes for 
dinner. At the commencement of dinner some pleasant history of 
warlike times was read; which formed a subject of debate during 
the later portion of the meal. At other times the nature and pro- 
perties were discussed of the various things served at table. The 
hands and face washed with fair fresh water, and thanks given to 
God “in some ‘fine canticks made in praise of the Divine bounty 
and munificence,” cards were brought forth, not to play, but to 


' Bk. i. cap. xv. ? Bk, i. cap. xxiii. 
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learn tricks and inventions grounded on arithmetic. Music, vocal 
and instrumental, followed, and then came three hours of close study. 
After this horse exercise, swimming, rowing, and warlike exercises, 
followed by a discourse on trees, plants, and natural objects, occu- 
pied the time until supper. The final meal of the day was copious, 
and was taken, like dinner, to an accompaniment of revelry and con- 
versation. The hours before rest were sometimes consumed in 
frolicking, feats of legerdemain and the like, in visits to learned men, 
or, when the nights were clear, in a study of astronomy. “Then 
prayed they unto God the Creator, in falling down before Him, and 
strengthening their faith towards Him, and glorifying Him for His 
boundless bounty ; and giving thanks unto Him for the time that 
was past, they recommended themselves to His Divine clemency for 
the future; which being done, they went to bed and betook them- 
selves to their repose and rest.” ! 

Some variation was introduced upon wet days, such as the substi- 
tution of indoor exercise for outdoor. Once a month, a day was set 
apart for an excursion to some neighbouring village, where the time 
was spent “in making the greatest cheer that could be devised— 
sporting, making merry, drinking healths, playing, singing, dancing, 
tumbling in some fair meadow, unnestling of sparrows, taking of 
quails, and fishing for frogs and crabs” (literally cray-fish, or 
escrevisses).? 

This scheme, of which a few leading points have been thus baldly 
narrated, has won the admiration of all thinkers, and remai.s in its 
way unsurpassed. 

An opportunity is now afforded Gargantua of turning to profit 
the education thus obtained. Upon a frivolous pretext—that of some 
supposed wrong done to his subjects the cake-bakers of Lerné—King 
Picrochole, a neighbouring potentate, declares war against Grand- 
gousier, and, before any time is afforded for remonstrance or resistance, 
seizes the fortress of Clermond. Very noticeable, for many reasons, 
is this portion of the book. The war thus caused proves the means 
of introducing to Pantagruel Friar John of the Funnels, to preserve 
to him a name of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s invention, which fits him 
better than that assigned him by Rabelais. As a fact, the meaning 
of Frére Jean des Entommeures is Friar John of the Chopping 
Knives ; Urquhart was misled by the resemblance of the word 
entommeures to entonnoir, a funnel. Friar John and Panurge are the 
two most interesting characters in the romance, and the contrast 
afforded between the two shows how strongly developed in Rabelais 
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was the dramatic instinct. The former worthy comes upon the 
stage in a characteristic fashion. -In the course of their as yet un- 
opposed progress, the soldiers of Picrochole seize upon the abbey, in 
which, as a moyne claustrier (cloistered monk), Friar John resides. 
Until they commence to destroy the vines of the abbey, the monk 
takes little cognisance of their proceedings. This wanton outrage, 
however, stirs him to action. Condemning, in language of suffi- 
cient vigour, his fellows for their cowardice, he throws off his 
monk’s habit as incommoding his movements, seizes on the staff of 
the cross, which is made of a stout piece of sorb-apple tree, and 
assaults the invaders, who, dreaming of no resistance, are loaded with 
the spoil of the garden. His example at length rouses the monks to 
aid him, until in the end, Rabelais says, with that union of apparent 
accuracy and absurd exaggeration which is a part of his method in 
art, “by his prowess and valour were discomfited all those of the 
enemy that entered into the close of the abbey, unto the number of 
thirteen thousand six hundred and twenty-two, besides the women 
and little children, which is always understood.”! 

News of this exhibition of valour is carried to Gargantua, and 
from this time forward Friar John of the Funnels, with Epistemon, 
Ponocrates, and others, form a portion of the surroundings of Gar- 
gantua, and subsequently of Pantagruel. Friar John stands for the 
type of ready action and undismayed enjoyment, as well as of that 
Pantagruelism which Rabelais defines as “une certain gaieté d’esprit 
confite en mespris des choses fortuites,” just as he declares Panta- 
gruel himself to be “lidée et exemplaire de toute joyeuse per- 
fection.” 

What gives, however, its special value to this portion of the story 
is the boldness of the utterances of Rabelais concerning monarchs. 
“Ces diables de rois,” cries Panurge in another part of the book, 
“‘ne sont que veaux, et ne savent ni ne valent rien, sinon & faire des 
maux és pauvres sujets et 4 troubler tout le monde par guerre 
pour leur inique et detestable plaisir.” Curious words these with 
which to tickle Francis I. and obtain the shield of his protection. In 
Picrochole, Rabelais shows a weak-minded and ambitious monarch — 
a species of would-be Alexander—surrounded by flatterers and evil 
counsellors, who, hiding from him the evils of war, strive only to lure 
him on by dreams of gain and distinction. Grandgousier, on the 
contrary, is a powerful, God-fearing king, who seeks before all things 
the good of his subjects. Every step that may be taken to avoid war 
is taken by him, even to the extent of restitution of the property the 
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seizure of which afforded a pretended cause of quarrel. When the 
struggle after peace is vain, war is undertaken in earnest, and Picro- 
chole, overthrown in the field and deserted by his evil counsellors, 
flies for his life. Grandgousier, “sitting over the fire, and telling to his 
wife and the rest of the family pleasant old stories and tales of former 
times,” hears of the outbreak. This is his manner of receiving the 
intelligence :-— 


** Halas! halas ! alas!” said Grandgousier, ‘‘ what is this, good people? Do 
I dream, or is it true what they tell me? Picrochole, my ancient friend of old 
time, of my own kindred and alliance, comes he to invade me? What moves 
him?, What provokes him? What sets him on? What drives him to it? Who 
hath given him this counsel? Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, my God, my Saviour, help me, 
inspire me, and advise me what I shall do. I protest, I swear before Thee, so be 
Thou favourable to me, if ever I did him or his subjects any damage or displeasure, 
or committed any the least robbery in his country ; but, on the contrary, I have 
succoured and supplied him with men, money, friendship, and counsel upon any 
occasion wherein I could be steadable for his good ; that he hath therefore at 
this nick of time outraged and wronged me, it cannot be but by the malevolent and 
wicked spirit. Good God, Thou knowest my courage, for nothing can be hidden 
from Thee. If perhaps he be grown mad, and that Thou hast sent him hither to 
me for the better recovery and re-establishment of his brain, grant me power and 
wisdom to bring him to the yoke of Thy holy will by good discipline. Ho, ho, 
ho, ho, my good people, my friends, and my faithful servants, must I hinder you 
from helping me? Alas! my old age required henceforward nothing else but 
rest, and all the days of my life I have laboured for nothing so much as peace. 
But now I must (I see it well) load with arms my poor, weary, and feebled 
shoulders, and take in my trembling hand the lance and horseman’s mace, to 
succour and protect my honest subjects. Reason will have it so; for by their 
labour am I maintained, and with their sweat am I nourished, I, my children, and 
my family. This notwithstanding, I will not undertake war until I have first 
tried all the ways and means of peace ; that I resolve upon.”! 


Equally noble are the letter which Grandgousier writes to his son, 
and the speech which his ambassador, Ulrich Gallet, delivers to Pic- 
rochole, both of them affording a lesson to rulers by which they have 
as yet failed greatly to profit. 

The war concluded, Rabelais judges it necessary to recollect 
he is a jester. He introduces accordingly the comic business of 
Gargantua eating the pilgrims in a salad, and abundance of other 
absurdities, before the prince delivers to his victorious army an ora- 
tion which is a further protest against war. With the erection of the 
Abbey of Théléme the’ book ends. In the chapters he devotes to a 
description of this abbey, Rabelais affords further proof of his hatred 
to the monks by basing the institution upon rules the exact converse 
of those they affect. It is to be, as Friar John, the first abbot, insists, 
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contrary to all others. No wall is to surround it; no clock or dial is 
to announce the time, the greatest loss of time being, according to 
Gargantua, to count the hours. None are to be admitted, except they 
are, in the case of women, fair, well-featured, and of a sweet disposi- 
tion; and in that of men, comely, personable, and well-conditioned. 
Men and women are allowed to assemble promiscuously, and the 
door is always open for the departure of those who are weary of what 
can scarcely be called restraint. The abbey is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Loire, and is described with such exactitude that an 
architect could follow out every instruction given. The dress of the 
monks is to be the richest and most tasteful that can be obtained, 
and the motto of all is the now immortal phrase, “ Fay ce que 
vouldras ” (“ Do as you please”). The three vows which were taken 
in all religious communities are thus set at naught and defied in this 
abode of learning and delight, the idea of which Rabelais is supposed 
to have formed during his happy residence at Legug¢. The first book 
then concludes, Rabelais having by its means condemned the system 
of instruction of the pedants, sophists, and schoolmen, and afforded a 
splendid system of physical, intellectual, and moral education, 
denounced wars of conquest and ambition, shown that the noblest 
crown for a monarch is the love of his subjects, and supplied—in 
place of those homes of ignorance, intolerance, and vice, the con- 
vents—a model institution in which truth, wisdom, and science may 
be followed, and men leading pure lives under righteous laws may feel 
the pleasure described by Spenser :— 


What greater happiness can come to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ? 


The second book shows us Gargantua a widower, his wife, Badebec, 
having died in giving birth to Pantagruel, with whose adventures 
Rabelais is henceforward concerned. Instead of following this young 
giant from his birth, and recounting his youthful adventures, we 
touch upon one or two points only. While yet a student, Pantagruel 
gives a lesson in plain speaking to a young Limosin, who addresses 
him in an affected gibberish akin to, though more extravagant than, 
the style of writing introduced into England by Lilly, and known 
as Euphuism. A chapter which follows upon the Library of St. 
Victor supplies a selection of quaint titles of books of theology and 
devotion, some fantastical, others taken from existing works. In the 
eighth chapter Pantagruel receives a letter from his father, directing 
him in his studies. This is interesting, as it is complementary to the 
educational scheme before described. Still more valuable is it in the 
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portraiture of the Renaissance, as seen by those who aided in its 
progress :— 


Now it is that the minds of men are qualified with all manner of discipline, 
and the old sciences revived, which for many ages were extinct: now it is that 
the learned languages are to their pristine purity restored—viz. Greek (without 
which a man may be ashamed to account himself a scholar), Hebrew, Arabic, 
Chaldean, and Latin. Printing likewise is now in use, so elegant, and so correct, 
that better cannot be imagined, although it was found out in my time but 
by Divine inspiration ; as by a diabolical suggestion, on the other side, was 
the invention of ordnance. All the world is full of knowing men, of most 
learned school-masters, and vast libraries ; and it appears to me as a truth, that 
neither in Plato’s time, nor Cicero’s, nor Papinian’s, there was ever such con- 
veniency for studying, as we see at this day there is. Nor must any adventure 
henceforward to come in public, or represent himself in company, that hath not 
been pretty well polished in the shop of Minerva. I see robbers, hangmen, free- 
booters, tapsters, ostlers, and such like, of the very rubbish of the people, more 
learned now than the doctors and preachers were in my time. 

What shall I say? The very women and children have aspired to this 
praise and celestial manna of good learning : yet so it is, that at the age I am 
now of, I have been constrained to learn the Greek tongue, which I contemned 
not, like Cato, but had not the leisure in my younger years to attend the study of 
it. And I take much delight in reading Plutarch’s Morals, the pleasant Dialogues 
of Plato, the Monuments of Pausanias, and the Antiquities of Athenzeus, whilst I 
wait the hour wherein God my Creator shall call me, and command me to depart 
from this earth and transitory pilgrimage. Wherefore, my son, I admonish thee 
to employ thy youth to profit as well as thou canst, both in thy studies and in 
virtue. Thou art at Paris, where the laudable examples of many brave men may 
stir up thy mind to many gallant actions; and hast likewise for thy tutor the 
learned Epistemon, who by his lively and vocal documents may instruct thee in 
the arts and sciences." 


Immediately after this Pantagruel meets Panurge, the scholarly, 
gay, indomitable, cowardly, and wholly unreasonable Panurge, the 
type of pleasant and opinionated self-seeking, in whom different 
writers have seen the ancestor of half the most mirthful characters 
in literature, inclusive of Falstaff and Sancho Panza. ‘The chapter 
in which, when first met, Panurge answers in various languages the 
questions put to him, has been said to be a passage in Rabelais’ own 
life. From the time of his appearance Panurge becomes the favourite 
of the public, as he is that of the author, and the doings of Pantagruel, 
and those even of Friar John, sink into comparative insignificance. 
The first occupation of Panurge, after narrating his adventures among 
the Turks, is to defeat an Englishman who disputes by signs. Other 
points of importance in this book are the manner in which Pantagruel 
decides the legal quarrel between two lords, ridiculing in so doing 
the absurd forms of legal phraseology, and the visit of Epistemon to 
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the other world, where he sees the kings and great ones of the earth 
fulfilling menial functions, while the philosophers, who lived in penury 
here, are there exalted to position and affluence. If the second book 
is in every way inferior to its predecessor, it must be remembered that, 
though second in the order it assumes, it was the first in that of com- 
position, and that Rabelais, as he progressed, besides becoming 
increasingly serious, grew less hampered with the giant machinery, 
with which indeed in later books he scarcely concerned himself. 
Book the third, by introducing the question of the marriage of 
Panurge, gives a consistency to the story it has previously lacked. 
Before we arrive at this, however, we have the famous chapters in 
which Panurge and Pantagruel discuss the advantages or disad- 
vantages of debt, perhaps the best known portion of Rabelais. The 
question why newly married men are prevented from going to the 
wars operates upon the mind of Panurge, and sets it dreaming upon 
matrimony. Determining from the first to marry a wife and have 
children, Panurge commences to take counsel of those around him, 
resolved to accept such portion of it only as is agreeable to himself 
or conformable to his ideas. Finding the opinions of Pantagruel, 
Friar John, and others adverse, he commences to try the various forms 
of divination which then found acceptance. One oracle after another 
is tried, and each gives an answer, the obvious significance of which is 
that the fate Panurge dreads will befall him. He himself forces upon 
the predictions a more cheerful construction. In the end, when 
dreams and sibyls, dumb men, dying men, fools, and other worthies 
have all used dissuasive counsels, Panurge, on the advice of Panta- 
gruel, accompanied by his patron and his friends, goes to sea to 
consult the oracle of the Bottle. The two last books are occupied 
with the search after truth, supposed to be typified by this voyage. 
Contrary to general opinion, we hold that Rabelais, in the course of 
these later books, is seen at his best. We can but indicate the parts 
that are most deserving of study. The most dramatic and humorous 
chapters in Rabelais are those in which Panurge cheapens the sheep 
of Dingdong, and those descriptive of the storm at sea and the 
behaviour of Panurge and Friar John. For bitter irony the descrip- 
tion of the Ringing Island is unique in literature, while that of Judge 
Gripe-men-all (Grippeminaud) and the furred law cats is an abso- 
lutely scathing satire upon the rapacity and subserviency of lawyers 
and judges. Each of these chapters demands a consideration that is 
only refused because a volume must thus be occupied. One short piece 
of satire is all we will quote. It is worthy in all respects of Voltaire. 
After he has seen the various members of the ecclesiastical hier- 
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archy in the Ringing Island, disguised as birds, and classed under 
such names as popehawks, cardinhawks, bishhawks, &c., Friar John 
is about to hit one with a stone, to make it sing. This action alarms 
an inhabitant of the island with whom he is conversing, who bursts 
into a protest. ‘ Hold, hold, honest friend ; strike, wound, poison, 
kill, and murder all the kings and princes in the world by treachery, 
or how thou wilt, and as soon as thou wouldest, unnestle the angels 
from their cockloft—Popehawk will pardon thee all this—but never 
be so mad as to meddle with these sacred birds, as much as thou 
lovest the profit, welfare, and life not only of thyself and thy friends 
and relatives, alive or dead, but also of those that may be born 
hereafter to the thousandth generation ; for so long thou wouldest 
entail misery upon them.”! 

After visiting the land of Queen Whim and the Islands of Odes 
and of Sandals, with the land of Satin, Lanternland is reached, and 
our travellers are enabled to consult the divine oracle. The word 
of this is “ Trinc ”—-DRINK. 

Many interpretations have been put upon this final exhortation. 
It must be read by what has gone before, and its significance is 
then scarcely doubtful. The teaching of Pantagruelism is the same 
as that of the highest development of Greek thought. Take life 
healthfully, cheerfully, and with fortitude; spend no time in vain 
debates upon that which cannot be foreseen, or seen cannot be pre- 
vented. Accept the good life affords, and while you prosecute the 
search after wisdom do not scorn to pluck the flowers of enjoyment 
by the wayside. Every student of Rabelais finds a different meaning 
for this passage. It is often thus with high work, since what the 
mind brings to the study is a part of the problem to be solved. 
Teaching higher than Pantagruelism may be imagined, yet Rabelais 
was in this respect the precursor of Goethe, as in his humour he was a _ , 
forerunner of Moliétre, La Fontaine, and Sterne ; in his philosophy 
an anticipator of Montaigne and Locke, and in his moralisings a 
teacher of Swift and Diderot. 

His position in literature is not difficult to estimate. He was 
the first Frenchman of the modern school, the precursor of those 
who are now the delight of intellectual Europe. He was the first to 
give the language its amplitude, its character, and its shape, ordering, 
limiting, and enriching it at the same time. His book was a 
species of mill, into which came the whole of the stories and jokes 
of the Middle Ages, to issue forth improved after a fashion not unlike 
that in which Shakespeare improved the old legends with which he 
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dealt. It is difficult for one who has not studied him to know what 
proportion of subsequent fable can be traced to him, or to conceive 
how men so unlike one another as Molitre and Beaumarchais drew 
upon him, and how the lighter literature of the eighteenth century would 
be emasculated if what has been suggested or supplied by him were 
removed. Such things have to be borne in mind by those who hear 
of him only asa buffoon. We in England should at least cherish 
and preserve his reputation. The question how far he was a Pro- 
testant still excites discussion in France. It is probable that the 
acerbity and narrowness of Calvin repelled this lover of gaiety and 
freedom. It is none the less a fact that the share of Rabelais in 
throwing off the yoke of priestcraft, so far as France is concerned, 
has been greater than the combined influence of all the acknowledged 
leaders of the Reformation. Over his own age, Rabelais dominates. 
He is as much the master spirit of the Renaissance as Dante in Italy, 
Froissart in France, and Chaucer in England were the master spirits 
of medizval times. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 














SUN-SPOT, STORM, AND FAMINE: 


URING the last five or six years a section of the scientitic 
world has been exercised with the question how far the condi- 
tion of the sun’s surface with regard to spots affects our earth’s condition 
as to weather, and therefore as to those circumstances which are more 
or less dependent on weather. Unfortunately, the question thus raised 
has not presented itself alone, but in company with another not so 
strictly scientific, in fact, regarded by most men of science as closely 
related to personal considerations—the question, namely, whether cer- 
tain indicated persons should or should not be commissioned to under- 
take the inquiry into this scientificproblem. But the scientific question 
itself ought not to be less interesting to us because it has been asso- 
ciated, correctly or not, with the wants and wishes of those who advocate 
the endowment of science. I propose here to c’ asider the subject in its 
scientific aspect only, and apart from any bias ,uggested by the appeals 
which have been addressed to the administrators of the public funds. 
It is hardly necessary to point out, in the first place, that all the 
phenomena of weather are directly referable to the sun as their 
governing cause. His rays poured upon our air cause the more 
important atmospheric currents directly. Indirectly they cause modi- 
fications of these currents, because where they fall on water oron 
moist surfaces they raise aqueous vapour into the air, which when it 
returns to the liquid form, as cloud, gives up to the surrounding air the 
heat which had originally vaporised the water. In these ways, directly 
or indirectly, various degrees of pressure and temperature are 
brought about in the atmospheric envelope of the earth ; and speaking 
generally, all air currents, from the gentlest zephyr to the fiercest tor- 
nado, are movements by which the equilibrium of the air is restored. 
Like other movements tending to restore equilibrium, the atmospheric 
motions are oscillatory. Precisely as when a spring has been bent one 
way, it flies not back only, but beyond the mean position, till it is 
almost equally bent the other way, so the current of air which rushes 
in towards a place of unduly diminished pressure does more than 
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restore the mean pressure; so that presently a return current carries off 
the excess of air thus carried in. We may say, indeed, that the mean 
pressure at any place scarcely ever exists, and when it exists for a time 
the resulting ¢alm is of short duration. Just as the usual condition of 
the sea surface is one of disturbance, greater or less, so the usual 
condition of the air at every spot on the earth’s surface is one of motion, 
not of quiescence. Every movement of the air, thus almost constantly 
perturbed, is due directly or indirectly to the sun. 

So also every drop of rain or snow, every particle of liquid or of 
frozen water in mist or in cloud, owes its birth to the sun. The 
questions addressed of old to Job, “ Hath the rain a father? or who 
hath begotten the drops of dew? out of whose womb came the ice ? and 
the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ?” have been answered by 
modern science, and to every question the answer is, “ The Sun.” He is 
parent of the snow and hail, as he is of the moist warm rains of summer, 
of the ice which crowns the everlasting hills, of the mist which rises 
from the valleys beneath his morning rays. 

Since, then, the snow that clothes the earth in winter as with a gar- 
ment, and the clouds that in due season drop fatness on the earth, 
are alike gendered by the sun; since every movement in our air, from 
the health-bringing breeze to the most destructive hurricane, owns 
him as its parent,—we must at the outset admit, that if there is any 
body external to the earth whose varying aspect or condition can 
inform us beforehand of changes which the weather is to undergo, 
the sun is that body. That for countless ages the moon should have 
been regarded as the great weather-breeder, shows only how prone 
men are to recognise in apparent changes the true cause of real 
changes, and how slight the evidence is on which they will base laws 
of association which have no real foundation in fact. Every one can 
see when the moon is full, or horned, or gibbous, or half-full ; when 
her horns are directed upwards, or downwards, or sideways. And as 
the weather is always changing, even as the moon is always changing, 
it must needs happen that from time to time changes of weather so 
closely follow changes of the moon as to suggest that the two orders 
of change stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
Then rough rules (such as those which Aratus has handed down to 
us) came to be formed, and as (to use Bacon’s expression) men mark 
when such rules hit, and never mark when they miss, a system of 
weather lore gradually comes into being, which, while in one sense 
based on facts, has not in reality a particle of true evidence in its 
favour—every single fact noted for each relation having been con- 
tradicted by several unnoted facts opposed to the relation. There 
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could be no more instructive illustration of men’s habits in such 
matters than the system of lunar weather wisdom in vogue to this 
day among seamen, though long since utterly disproved by science. 
But let it be remarked in passing, that in leaving the moon, which has 
no direct influence and scarcely any indirect influence on the weather, 
for the sun, which is all-powerful, we have not got rid of the mental 
habits which led men so far astray in former times. We shall have 
to be specially careful lest it lead us astray yet once more, perhaps all 
the more readily because of the confidence with which we feel that, 
at the outset anyway, we are on the right road. 

I suppose there must have been a time when men were not alto- 
gether certain whether the varying apparent path of the sun, as he 
travels from east to west every day, had any special effect on the 
weather. It seems so natural to us to recognise in the sun’s greater 
midday elevation and longer continuance above the horizon in 
summer, the cause of the greater warmth which then commonly 
prevails, that it seems difficult to believe that men could ever have 
been in doubt on this subject. Yet it is probable that a long time 
passed after the position of the sun as ruler of the day had been 
noticed, before his power as ruler of the seasons was recognised. I 
cannot at this moment recall any passage in the Bible, for example, 
in which direct reference is made to the sun’s special influence in 
bringing about the seasons, or any passage in very ancient writings 
referring definitely to the fact that the weather varies with the 
changing position of the sun in the skies (as distinguished from the 
star-sphere), and with the changing length of the day. “ While the 
earth remaineth,” we are told in Genesis, “seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease ;” but there is no reference to the sun’s aspect as deter- 
mining summer and winter. We find no mention of any of the 
celestial signs of the seasons anywhere in the Bible, I think, but only 
such signs as are mentioned in the parable of the fig-tree—‘“ When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is nigh.” Whether this indicates or not that the terrestrial, rather than 
the celestial signs of the progress of the year were chiefly noted by 
men in those times, it is tolerably certain that in the beginning a long 
interval must have elapsed between the recognition of the seasons 
themselves, and the recognition of their origin in the changes of the 
sun’s apparent motions. 

When this discovery was effected, men made the most important 
and, I think, the most satisfactory step towards the determination of 
cyclic associations between solar and terrestrial phenomena. It is 
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for that reason that I refer specially to the point. In reality, it does 
not appertain to my subject, for seasons and sun-spots are not asso- 
ciated. But it admirably illustrates the value of cyclic relations. 
Men might have gone on for centuries, we may conceive, noting the 
recurrence of seed-time and harvest-time, summer and winter, re- 
cognising the periodical returns of heat and cold, and (in some 
regions) of dry seasons and wet seasons, of calm and storm, and so 
forth, without perceiving that the sun runs through his changes of 
diurnal motion in the same cyclic period. We can imagine that 
some few who might notice the connection between the two orders 
of celestial phenomena would be anxious to spread their faith in the 
association among their less observant brethren. They might main- 
tain that observatories for watching the motions of the sun would 
demonstrate either that their belief was just or that it was not so; 
would, in fact, dispose finally of the question. It is giving the most 
advantageous possible position to those who now advocate the erec- 
tion of solar observatories for determining what connection, if any, 
may exist between sun-spots and terrestrial phenomena, thus to 
compare them to observers who had noted a relation which unques- 
tionably exists. But it is worthy of notice that if those whom I have 
imagined thus urging the erection of an observatory for solving the 
question whether the sun rules the seasons, and to some degree 
regulates the recurrence of dry or rainy, and of calm or stormy 
weather, had promised results of material value from their observa- 
tions, they would have promised more than they could possibly have 
performed. Even in this most favourable case, where the sun is, out 
of all question, the efficient ruling body, where the nature of the 
cyclic change is most exactly determinable, and even where the way 
in which the sun acts can be exactly ascertained, no direct benefit 
accrues from the knowledge. The exact determination of the sun’s 
apparent motions has its value, and that value is great, but this value 
is most certainly not derived from any power of predicting the recur- 
rence of those phenomena, which nevertheless depend directly on 
the sun’s action. The farmer who in this present year 1877 knew 
from the almanac the exact duration of day, and the exact midday 
elevation of the sun for every day in the year, is not one whit 
better able to protect his crops or his herds against storm or flood 
than the tiller of the soil or the tender of flocks a hundred thousand 
years or so ago, who knew only when seed-time and summer and 
harvest-time and winter were at hand or in progress. 

The evidence thus afforded is by no means promising, then, so 
far as the prediction of special storms, or floods, or droughts is con- 
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cerned. It would seem that if past experience can afford any 
evidence in such matters, men may expect to recognise cycles of 
weather change long before they recognise corresponding solar cycles 
(presuming always that such cycles exist), and that they may expect 
to find the recognition of such association utterly barren, so far as 
the possibility of predicting definite weather changes is concerned. 
It would seem that there is no likelihood of anything better than 
what Sir John Herschel said might be hoped for hereafter. “ A lucky 
hit may be made: nay, some rude approach to the perception of a 
cycle of seasons may /ossibly be attainable. But no person in his 
senses would alter his plans of conduct for six months in advance in 
the most trifling particular on the faith of any special prediction of a 
warm or a cold, a wet ora dry, a calm or a stormy, summer or win- 
ter”—far less of a great storm or flood announced for any special day. 
But let us see what the cycle association between solar spots and 
terrestrial weather actually is, or rather of what nature it promises to 
be, for as yet the true nature of the association has not been made out. 
It has been found that in a period of about eleven years the 
sun’s surface is affected by what may be described as a wave of sun- 
spots. There is a short time—a year or so—during which scarce 
any spots are seen ; they become more and more numerous during 
the next four or five years, until they attain a maximum of frequency 
and size ; after this they wane in number and dimensions, until at 
length, about eleven years from the time when he had before been 
freest from spots, he attains again a similar condition. After this the 
spots begin to return, gradually attain to a maximum, then gradually 
diminish, until after eleven more years have elapsed few or none are 
seen. It must not be supposed that the sun is always free from spots 
at the time of minimum spot frequency, or that he always shows 
many and large spots at the time of maximum spot frequency. 
Occasionally several very large spots, and sometimes singularly large 
spots, have been seen in the very heart of the minimum spot season, 
and again there have been occasions when scarcely any spots have 
been seen for several days in the very heart of the maximum spot 
season. But, taking the average of each year, the progression of the 
spots in number and frequency from minimum to maximum, and 
their decline from maximum to minimum, are quite unmistakable. 
Now there are some terrestrial phenomena which we might expect 
to respond in greater or less degree to the sun’s changes of condition 
with respect to spots. We cannot doubt that the emission both of 
light and of heat is affected by the presence of spots. It is not 
altogether clear in what way the emission is affected. We cannot at 
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once assume that because the spots are dark the quantity of sunlight 
must be less when the spots are numerous ; for it may well be that the 
rest of the sun’s surface may at such times be notably brighter than 
usual, and the total emission of light may be greater on the whole instead 
of less. Similarly of the emission of heat. It is certain that when there 
are mariy spots the surface of the sun is far less uniform in brightness 
than at other times. The increase of brightness all round the spots 
is obvious to the eye when the sun’s image, duly enlarged, is received 
upon a screen in a darkened room. Whether the total emission of 
light is increased or diminished has not yet been put to the test. 
Professor Langley, of the Alleghany Observatory, near Pittsburg, U.S., 
has carefully measured the diminution of the sun’s emission of light and 
heat on the assumption that the portion of the surface not marked by 
spots remains unchanged in lustre. But until the total emission of light 
and heat at the times of maximum and minimum has been measured, 
without any assumption of the kind, we cannot decide the question. 

More satisfactory would seem to be the measurements which have 
been made by Professor Piazzi Smyth, at Edinburgh, and later by the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, ifto the underground temperature of 
the earth. By examining the temperature deep down below the surface 
all local and temporary causes of change are eliminated, and causes 
external to the earth can alone be regarded as effective in producing 
systematic changes. ‘The effect is very slight,’ I wrote two or three 
years ago, ‘indeed barely recognisable. I have before me as I write 
Professor Smyth’s sheet of the quarterly temperatures from 1837 to 
1869 at depths of 3, 6, 12, and 24 French feet. Of course the most 
remarkable feature, even at the depth of 24 feet, is the alternate rise 
and fall with the seasons. But it is seen that, while the range of rise 
and fall remains very nearly constant, the crests and troughs of the 
waves lie at varying levels.’ After describing in the essay above 
referred to, which appears in my “Science Byways,” the actual con- 
figuration of the curves of temperature both for seasons and for years, 
and the chart in which the sun-spot waves and the temperature waves 
are brought into comparison, I was obliged to admit that the alleged 
association between the sun-spot period and the changes of under- 
ground temperature did not seem to me very clearly made out. It 
appears, however, that there is a slight increase of temperature at the 
time when the sun-spots are most numerous. 

That the earth’s magnetism is affected by the sun’s condition 
with respect to spots seems to have been more clearly made out, 
though it must be noted that the Astronomer Royal considers the 
Greenwich magnetic observations inconsistent with this theory. It 
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seems to have been rendered at least extremely probable that the 
daily oscillation of the magnetic needle is greater when spots are 
numerous than when there are few spots or none. Magnetic storms 
are also more numerous at the time of maximum spot-frequency, and 
auroras are then more common. ‘The reader will not fall into the 
mistake of supposing that magnetic storms have the remotest resem- 
blance to hurricanes, or rainstorms, or hailstorms, or even to thunder- 
storms, though the thunderstorm is an electrical phenomenon. What 
is meant by a magnetic storm is simply such a condition of the earth’s 
frame that the magnetic currents traversing it are unusually strong. 

Thus far, however, we have merely considered relations which we 
might fairly expect to find affected by the sun’s condition as to spots. 
A slight change in his total brightness and in the total amount of 
heat emitted by him may naturally be looked for under circumstances 
which visibly affect the emission of light, and presumably affect the 
emission of heat also, from portions of his surface. Nor can we 
wonder if terrestrial magnetism, which is directly dependent on the 
sun’s emission of heat, should be affected by the existence of spots 
upon his surface. 

It is otherwise with the effects which have recently been associated 
with the sun’s condition. It may or may not prove actually to be the 
case that wind and rain vary in quantity as the sun-spots vary in 
number (at least when we take in both cases the average for a year, 
or for two or three years), but it cannot be said that any such relation 
was antecedently to be expected. When we consider what the sun 
actually does for our earth, it seems unlikely that special effects such 
as these should depend on relatively minute peculiarities of the sun’s 
surface. There is our earth, with her oceans and continents, turning 
around swiftly on her axis, and exposed to his rays as a whole. Or, 
inverting the way of viewing matters, there is the sun riding high in the 
heavens of any region of the earth, pouring down his rays upon that 
region. We can understand how in the one case that rotating orb of 
the earth may receive rather more or rather less heat from the sun 
when he is spotted than when he is not, or how, in the other way of 
viewing matters, that orb of the sun may give to any region rather 
more or rather less heat according as his surface is more or less 
spotted. But that in special regions of that rotating earth storms 
should be more or less frequent or rainfall heavier or lighter as the 
sun’s condition changes through the exceedingly small range of varia- 
tion due to the formation of spots, seems antecedently altogether 
unlikely ; and equally unlikely the idea that peculiarities affecting 
limited regions of the sun’s surface should affect appreciably the 
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general condition of the earth. If a somewhat homely comparison 
may be permitted, we can well understand how a piece of meat 
roasting before a fire may receive a greater or less supply of heat on 
the whole as the fire undergoes slight local changes (very slight indeed 
they must be, that the illustration may be accurate) ; but it would be 
extremely surprising if, in consequence of such slight changes in the 
fire, the roasting of particular portions of the joint were markedly 
accelerated or delayed, or affected in any other special manner. 

But of course all such considerations as to antecedent probabilities 
must give way before the actual evidence of observed facts. Utterly 
inconsistent with all that is yet known of the sun’s physical action 
as it may seem on @ frioré grounds to suppose that spots, currents, or 
other local disturbances of the sun’s surface could produce any but 
general effects on the earth as a whole, if we shall find that particular 
effects are produced in special regions of the earth’s surface in cycles 
unmistakably synchronising with the solar-spot cycle, we must accept 
the fact, whether we can explain it or not. Only let it be remem- 
bered at the outset that the earth is a large place, and the variations 
of wind and calm, rain and drought, are many and various in different 
regions. Whatever place we select for examining the rainfall, for 
example, we are likely to find, in running over the records of the last 
thirty years or so, some seemingly oscillatory changes ; in the records 
of the winds, again, we are likely to find other seemingly oscillatory 
changes ; if none of these records provide anything which seems in 
any way to correspond with the solar-spot cycle, we may perchance 
find some such relation in the rain-fall of particular months, or in the 
varying wetness or dryness of particular winds, and so forth. Or, if we 
utterly fail to find any such relation in one place, we may find it in 
another, or not improbably in half-a-dozen places among the hun- 
dreds which are available for the search. If we are content with 
imperfect correspondence between some meteorological process 
and the solar-spot cycle, we shall be exceedingly unfortunate 
indeed if we fail to find a score of illustrative instances. , And if we 
only record these, without noticing any of the cases where we fail to 
find any association whatever,—in other words, as Bacon puts it, if 
“we note when we hit and never note when we miss,”—we shall be 
able to make what will seem a very strong case indeed. But this is 
not exactly the scientific method in such cases. By following such a 
course, indeed, we might prove almost anything. If we take, for 
instance, a pack of cards, regard the cards in order as correspond- 
ing to the years 1825 to 1877, and note their colours as dealt once, 
we shall find it very difficult to show that there is any connection 
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whatever between the colours of the cards corresponding to particular 
years and the number of spots on the sun’s face. But if we repeat 
the process a thousand times, we shall find certain instances among 
the number, in which red suits correspond to all the years when there 
are many spots on the sun, and black suits to all the years when 
there are few spots on the sun. If now we were to publish all such 
deals, without mentioning anything at ali about the others which 
showed no such association, we should go far to convince a certain 
section of the public that the condition of the sun as to spots might 
hereafter be foretold by the cards ; whence, if the public were already 
satisfied that the condition of the sun specially affects the weather of 
particular places, it would follow that the future weather of these 
places might also be foretold by the cards. 

I mention this matter at the outset, because many who are anxious 
to find some such cycle of seasons as Sir John Herschel thought 
might be discovered, have somewhat overlooked the fact that we must 
not hunt down such a cycle fer fas et nefas. “Surely in meteorology, 
as in astronomy,” Mr. Lockyer writes, for instance, “the thing to 
hunt down is a cycle, and if that is not to be found in the temperate 
zones, then go to the frigid zones or the torrid zone to look for it ; and 
if found, then above all things and in whatever manner, lay hold of, 
study, and read it, and see what it means.” ‘There can be no doubt 
that this is the way to find a cycle, or at least to find what looks like 
a cycle, but the worth of a cycle found in this way will be very ques- 
tionable.! 

I would not have it understood, however, that I consider all the 
cycles now to be referred to as unreal, or even that the supposed 
connection between them and the solar cycle has no existence. I 
only note that there are thousands, if not tens of thousands, of rela- 
tions among which cycles may be looked for, and that there are 
perhaps twenty or thirty cases in which some sort of cyclic associa- 
tion between certain meteorological relations and the period of the 
solar spots presents itself. According to the recognised laws o 
probability, some at least amongst these cases must be regarded as 
accidental. Some, however, may still remain which are not acci- 
dental. 

' In 1860, a year of maximum sun-spot frequency, Cambridge won the Uni- 
versity boat-race ; the year 1865, of minimum sun-spot frequency, marked the middle 
of a long array of Oxford victories ; 1872, the next maximum, marked the middle 
of a Cambridge series of victories. May we not anticipate that next year, the 
year of minimum spot-frequency, Oxford will win? I doubt not similar evidence 


might be obtained about the inter-University cricket matches, billiard matches, 
and so forth. 
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Among the earliest published instances may be mentioned Mr. 
Baxendell’s recognition of the fact that during a certain series of years, 
(about thirty, I think,) the amount of rainfall at Oxford was greater 
under west and south-west winds than under south and south-east 
winds, when sun-spots were most numerous, whereas the reverse held 
in years when there were no spots or few. Examining the meteoro- 
logical records of St. Petersburg, he found that a contrary state of 
things prevailed there. 

The Rev. Mr. Main, Director of the Radcliffe Observatory at 
Oxford, found that westerly winds were slightly more common (as 
compared with other winds) when sun-spots were numerous than 
when they were few. 

Mr. Meldrum, of Mauritius, has made a series of statistical 
inquiries into the records of cyclones which have traversed the 
Indian Ocean between the equator and 34 degrees south latitude, in 
each year from 1856 to 1877, noting the total distances traversed by 
each, the sums of their radii and areas, their duration in days, the 
sums of their total areas, and their relative areas. His researches, be 
it marked in passing, are of extreme interest and value, whether the 
suggested connection between sun-spots and cyclones (in the region 
specified) be eventually found to be a real one or not. The following 
are his results, as described in Mature by a writer who manifestly 
favours very strongly the doctrine that an intimate association exists 
between solar maculation (or spottiness) and terrestrial meteorological 
phenomena :— 

“The period embraces two complete, or all but complete, sun- 
spot periods, the former beginning with 1856 and ending in 1867, 
and the latter extending from 1867 to about the present time. The 
broad result is that the number of cyclones, the length and duration 
of their courses, and the extent of the earth’s surface covered by 
them all, reach the maximum in each sun-spot period during the 
years of maximum maculation, and fall to the minimum during the 
years of minimum maculation. The peculiar value of these results 
lies in the fact that the portion of the earth’s surface over which this 
investigation extends, is, from its geographical position and what may 
be termed its meteorological homogeneity, singularly well fitted to 
bring out prominently any connection that may exist between the 
condition of the sun’s surface and atmospheric phenomena.” 

The writer proceeds to describe an instance in which Mr. Meldrum 
predicted future meteorological phenomena, though without specifying 

the exact extent to which Mr. Meldrum’s anticipations were fulfilled 
or the reverse. “A drought commenced in Mauritius early in 
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November,” he says, “and Mr. Meldrum ventured (on December 
21) to express publicly his opinion that probably the drought would 
not break up till towards the end of January, and that it might last 
till the middle of February, adding that up to these dates the rainfall 
of the island would probably not exceed 50 per cent. of the mean 
fall. This opinion was an inference grounded on past observations, 
which show that former droughts have lasted from about three to 
three and a half months, and that these droughts have occurred in 
the years of minimum sun-spots, or, at all events, in years when the 
spots were far below the average, such as 1842, 1843, 1855, 1856, 
1864, 1866, and 1867, and that now we are near the minimum epoch 
of sun-spots. It was further stated that the probability of rains being 
brought earlier by a cyclone was but slight, seeing that the season for 
cyclones is not till February or March, and that no cyclone whatever 
visited Mauritius during 1853-56 and 1864-67, the years of minimum 
sun-spots. From the immense practical importance of this applica- 
tion of the connection between sun-spots and weather to the pre- 
diction of the character of the weather of the ensuing season, we 
shall look forward with the liveliest interest to a detailed statement 
of the weather which actually occurred in that part of the Indian 
Ocean from November to March last.” 

It was natural that the great Indian famine, occurring at a time 
when sun-spots were nearly at a minimum, should by some be 
directly associated with a deficiency of sun-spots. In this country, 
indeed, we have had little reason, during the last two or three years 
of few sun-spots, to consider that drought is one of the special con- 
sequences to be attributed to deficient solar maculation. But in 
India it may be different, or at least it may be different in Madras, 
for it has been asserted that in some parts of India the rain-fall 
increases in inverse, not in direct, proportion to the extent of solar 
maculation. Dr. Hunter has shown to the satisfaction of many that 
at Madras there is “a cycle of rainfall corresponding with the period 
of solar maculation.” But Mr. E. D. Archibald, who is also 
thoroughly satisfied that the sun-spots affect the weather, remarks that 
Dr. Hunter has been somewhat hasty in arguing that the same con- 
ditions apply throughout the whole of southern India. “This hasty 
generalisation from the results of one station situated in a vast con- 
tinent, the rainfall of which varies completely, both in amount and 
the season in which it falls, according to locality, has been strongly 
contested by Mr. Blanford, the Government meteorologist, who, in 
making a careful comparison of the rainfalls of seven stations, three 
of which (Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore) are in southern India, 
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the others being Bombay, Najpore, Jubbulpore, and Calcutta, finds 
that, with the exception of Najpore in Central India, which shows 
some slight approach to the same cyclical variation which is so dis- 
tinctly marked in the Madras registers, the rest of the stations 
form complete exceptions to the rule adduced for Madras, in many 
of them the hypothetical order of relation being reversed. Mr. 
Blanford, however, shows that, underlying the above irregularities, a 
certain cyclical variation exists on the average at all the stations, the 
amount, nevertheless, being so insignificant (not more than g per 
cent. of the total falls) that it could not be considered of sufficient 
magnitude to become a direct factor in the production of famine. 
It thus appears that the cycle of rainfall which is considered to be 
the most important element in causing periodic famines has only 
been proved satisfactorily for the town of Madras. It may perhaps 
hold for the Carnatic and Northern Siccars, the country immediately 
surrounding Madras, though perhaps, owing to the want of rainfall 
registers in these districts, evidence with regard to this part is still 
wanting.” On this Mr. Archibald proceeds to remark that, though 
Dr. Hunter has been only partially successful, the value of his able 
pamphlet is not diminished in any way, “an indirect effect of which 
has been to stimulate meteorological inquiry and research in the 
same direction throughout India. The meteorology of this country 
(India), from its peculiar and tropical position, is in such complete 
unison with any changes that may arise from oscillations in the 
amount of solar radiation, and their effects upon the velocity and 
direction of the vapour-bearing winds, that a careful study of it 
cannot fail to discover meteorological periodicities in close connec- 
tion with corresponding periods of solar disturbance.” 

So, indeed, it would seem. 

The hope that famines may be abated, or, at least, some of their 
most grievous consequences forestalled by means of solar observa- 
tories, does not appear very clearly made out. Rather it would seem 
that the proper thing to do is to investigate the meteorological records 
of different Indian regions, and consider the resulting evidence of 
cyclic changes without any special reference to sun-spots; for if sun- 
spots may cause drought in one place, heavy rainfall in another, 
winds here and calms there, it seems conceivable that the effects of 
sun-spots may differ at different times, as they manifestly do in differ- 
ent places. . 

Let us turn, however, from famines to shipwrecks. Perhaps, if 
we admit that cyclones are more numerous, and blow more fiercely, 
and range more widely, even though it be over one large oceanic 
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region only, during sun-spot seasons than at other times, we may be 
assured, without further research, that shipwrecks will, on the whole 
be more numerous near the time of sun-spot maxima than near the 
time of sun-spot minima. 

The idea that this may be so was vaguely shadowed forth in a 
poem of many stanzas, called “The Meteorology of the Future : 
a Vision,” which appeared in Vature for July 5, 1877. I do not 
profess to understand precisely what the object of this poem may 
have been ; I mean, whether it is intended to support or not the 
theory that sun-spots influence the weather. Several stanzas are very 
humorous, but the object of the humour is not manifest. The part 
referred to above is as follows :—Poor Jack lies at the bottom of the 
sea in 1881, and is asked in a spiritual way various questions as to 
the cause of his thus coming to grief. This he attributes to the 
rottenness of the ship in which he sailed, to the jobbery of the in- 
spector, to the failure of the system of weather telegraphing, and so 
forth. But, says the questioner, there was one who 


In fame to none will yield : 
He led the band who reaped renown 
On India’s famine field. 


Was he the man to see thee die? 

Thou wilt not tax him—come? 

The dead man groaned—‘/ met my death 
Through a sun-spot maximum.’ 


The first definite enunciation, however, of a relation between 
sun-spots and shipwrecks appeared last September. Mr. Henry 
Jeula, in the Zimes for September 19, stated that Dr. Hunter’s re- 
searches into the Madras rainfall had led him to throw together the 
scanty materials available relating to losses posted on Lloyd’s Loss- 
book, to ascertain if any coincidences existed between the varying 
number of such losses and Dr. Hunter’s results. ‘“‘ For,” he proceeds, 
“ since the cycle of rainfall at Madras coincides, I am informed, with 
the periodicity of the cyclones in the adjoining Bay of Bengal” (a 
relation which is more than doubtful), “as worked out by the Govern- 
ment Astronomer at Mauritius” (whose researches, however, as we have 
seen, related to a region remote from the Bay of Bengal), “some coin- 
cidence between maritime casualties, rainfalls, and sun-spots appeared 
at least possible.” In passing I may note that if any such relation 
were established it would be only an extension of the significance of 
the cycle of cyclones, and could have no independent value. It 
would certainly follow, if the cycle of cyclones is made out, that 
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shipwrecks being more numerous, merchants would suffer, and we 
should have the influence of the solar spots asserting itself in the gazette. 
From the cyclic derangement of monetary and mercantile matters, 
again, other relations also cyclic in character would arise. But as all 
these may be inferred from the cycle of cyclones, once this is estab- 
lished, we could scarcely find in their occurrence fresh evidence of 
the necessity of that much-begged-for solar observatory. The last 
great monetary panic in this country, by the way, occurred in 1866, 
at a time of minimum solar maculation. Have we here a decisive 
proof that the sun rules the money market, the bank rate of discount 
rising to a maximum as the sun-spots sink to a minimum, and vice 
zersi? The idea is strengthened by the fact that the American panic 
in 1873 occurred when spots were very numerous, and its effects have 
steadily subsided as the spots have diminished in number ; for this 
shows that the sun rules the money market in America on a principle 
diametrically opposed to that on which he (manifestly) rules the 
money market in England, precisely as the spots cause drought in 
Calcutta and plenteous rainfall at Madras, wet south-westers and dry 
south-easters at Oxford, and wet south-easters and dry south-westers 
at St. Petersburg. Surely it would be unreasonable to refuse to 
ecognise the weight of evidence which thus tells on both sides at 
once. 

To return, however, to the sun’s influence upon shipwrecks. 

Mr. Jeula was “only able to obtain data for two complete cycles 
of eleven years, namely, from 1855 to 1876 inclusive, while the 
qeriod investigated by Dr. Hunter extended from 1813 to 1876, and 
nis observations related to Madras and its neighbourhood only, while 
the losses posted at Lloyd’s occurred to vessels of various countries 
and happened in different parts of the world. It was necessary to 
bring these losses to some common basis of comparison, and the 
only available one was the number of “ British registered vessels of 
the United Kingdom and Channel Islands ”—manifestly an arbitrary 
one. I consequently cast out the percentage of losses posted each 
year upon the number of registered vessels for the same year, and 
also the percentage of losses posted in each of the eleven years of 
the two cycles upon the total posted in each complete cycle, thus 
obtaining two bases of comparison independent of each other.” 

The results may be thus presented :— 

Taking the four years of each cycle when sun-spots were least in 
number, Mr. Jeula found the mean percentage of losses in registered 
vessels of the United Kingdom and Channel Islands to be 11°13, 
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and the mean percentage of losses in the total posted in the entire 
cycle of eleven years to be 8°64. 

In the four years when sun-spots were intermediate in number, 
that is in two years following the minimum and in two years preceding 
the minimum, the respective percentages were 11°91 and 9°21. 

Lastly, in the three years when sun-spots were most numerous, 
these percentages were, respectively, 12°49 and 9°53. 

That the reader may more clearly understand what is meant here 
by percentages, I explain that while the numbers 11°13, 11°91, and 
12°49 simply indicate the average number of wrecks (per hundred of 
all the ships registered) which occurred in the several years of the 
eleven-year cycle, the other numbers, 8°64, 19°21, and 9°53, indicate 
the average number of wrecks (per hundred of wrecks recorded) 
during eleven successive years, which occurred in the several years 
of the cycle. The latter numbers seem more directly to the purpose ; 
and as the two sets agree pretty closely, we may limit our attention 
to them. 

Now I would in the first place point out that it would have been 
well if the actual number or percentage had been indicated for each year 
of the cycle, instead of for periods of four years, four years, and three 
years. Two eleven-year cycles give in any case but meagre evidence, 
and it would have been well if the evidence had been given as fully 
as possible. If we had a hundred eleven-yearly cycles, and took the 
averages of wrecks for the four years of minimum solar maculation, 
the four intermediate years, and the three years of maximum macu- 
lation, we might rely with considerable confidence on the result, 
because accidental peculiarities one way or the other could be elimi- 
nated. But in two cycles only, such peculiarities may entirely mask 
any cyclicrelation really existing, and may thus appear to indicate a rela- 
tion which has no real existence. If the percentages had been given for 
each year the effect of such peculiarities would doubtless still remain, 
and the final result would not be more trustworthy than before ; but 
we should have a chance of deciding whether such peculiarities 
really existed or not, and also of determining what their nature might 
be. Asan instance in point, let me cite a case where, having only 
the results of a single cycle, we can so arrange them as to appear to 
indicate a cyclic association between sun-spots and rainfall, while, 
when we give them year by year, such an association is discredited, to 
say the least. 

The total rainfall at Port Louis, between the years 1855 and 
1868 inclusive, is as follows :— 
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Rainfall. Condition of Sun. 

In 1855 7 42°665 inches coe Sun-spot minimum. 
1856 we 46°230 _ ,, 
1857, «ss 43°445 


1858 =e = 35°506 
1859 =... += 56°875_,, 
1860 eve 45°166 ,, eco Sun-spot maximum. 
1861 “as 68°733 55 
1862 ose 28°397 55 
1863 9» += 33420, 
1864 =e §=- 24°47 


1865 we 44°730 
1866 on 20°57I 55 ove Sun-spot minimum. 
1867, «1 = 359705 


1868 i 64°180 ,, 


I think no one, looking at these numbers as they stand, can re- 
cognise any evidence of a cyclic tendency. If we represent the rain- 
fall by ordinates we get the accompanying figure, which shows the 
rainfall for eighteen years, and again I think it may be said that a 
very lively imagination is required to recognise anything resembling 
that wave-like undulation which the fundamental law of statistics 
tequires where a cycle is to be made out from a single oscillation. 
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Certainly the agreement between the broken curve of rainfall and the 
sun-spot curve indicated by the waved dotted line is not glaringiy 
obvious. But when we strike an average for the rainfall, in the way 
adopted by Mr. Jeula for shipwrecks, how pleasantly is the theory of 
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sun-spot influence illustrated by the Port Louis rainfall. Here is the 
result, as quoted by the high-priest of the new order of diviners, from 
the papers by Mr. Meldrum :— 


Three minimum years, total rainfall. . . . 133°340 
Three maximum years 99 «+ « « BOR 
Three minimum years ” * + « « 120°9721 


Nothing could be more satisfactory, but nothing, I venture to assert, 
more thoroughly inconsistent with the true method of statistical 
research. 

May it not be that, underlying the broad results presented by 
Mr. Jeula, there are similar irregularities ? 

When we consider that the loss of ships depends, not only on a 
cause so irregularly variable (to all seeming) as wind-storms, but also 
on other matters liable to constant change, as the variations in the 
state of trade, the occurrence of wars and rumours of wars, special 
events, such as international exhibitions and so forth, we perceive that 
an even wider range of survey is required to remove the effects of 
accidental peculiarities in their case, than in the case of rainfall, 
cyclones, or the like. I cannot but think, for instance, that the total 
number of ships lost in divers ways during the American war, and 
especially in its earlier years (corresponding with two of the three 
maximum years of sun-spots) may have been greater, not merely abso- 
lutely but relatively, than in other years. I think it conceivable, 
again, that during the depression following the great commercial panic 
of 1866 (occurring at a time of minimum solar maculation, as already 
noticed) the loss of ships may have been to some degree reduced, 
relatively as well as absolutely. We know that when trade has been 
unusually active many ships have sailed, and perhaps may still (despite 
Mr. Plimsoll’s endeavours) be allowed to sail, which should have 
been broken up; whereas in time of trade-depression the ships 
actually afloat are likely to be, on the average, of a better class. So 
also, when for some special reason passenger traffic at sea is abnor- 
mally increased. I merely mention these as illustrative cases of 
causes not (probably) dependent on sun-spots, which may (not im- 
probably) have affected the results examined by Mr. Jeula. I think 
it possible that those results, if presented for each year, would have 
indicated the operation of such causes, naturally masked when sets of 
four years, four years, and three years’are taken instead of single years. 

I imagine that considerations such as these will have to be taken 
into account and disposed of before it will be unhesitatingly admitted 
that sun-spots have any great effect in increasing the number of 
shipwrecks. 
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The advocates of the doctrine of sun-spot influence—or, 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, the advocates of the en- 
dowment of sun-spot research—think differently on these and other 
points. Each one of the somewhat doubtful relations discussed 
above, is constantly referred to by them, first as a demonstrated fact, 
and next as a demonstrative proof of the theory they advocate. 
For instance, Mr. Lockyer, in referring to Mr. Meldrum’s statistical 
researches inio the frequency of cyclones, does not hesitate to assert 
that according to these researches “the whole question of cyclones 
is merely a question of solar activity, and that if we wrote down in 
one column the number of cyclones in any given year, and in another 
column the number of sun-spots in any given year, there will be a 
strict relation between them—many sun-spots, many hurricanes ; few 
sun-spots, few hurricanes.” . ... . And again, “ Mr. Meldrum has 
since found” (not merely has since found reason .to believe, but 
definitely, “‘ has since found”) “that what is true of the storms which 
devastate the Indian Ocean is true of the storms which devastate the 
West Indies ; and on referring to the storms of the Indian Ocean, 
Mr. Meldrum points out that at those years where we have been 
quietly mapping the sun-spot maxima, the harbours were filled with 
wrecks, vessels coming in disabled from every part of the Indian 
Ocean.” And again, Mr. Balfour Stewart accepts Mr. Jeula’s 
statistics confidently as demonstrating that there are most shipwrecks 
during periods of maximum solar activity. Nor are the advocates of 
the new method of prediction at all doubtful as to the value of these 
relations in affording the basis of a system of prediction. They do 
not tell us precisely Aow we are to profit by the fact, if fact it is, that 
cyclones and shipwrecks mark the time of maximum solar maculation, 
and droughts and famine the time of minimum, If we can manage 
to get at these things, says Mr. Lockyer, “the power of prediction, 
that power which would be the most useful one in meteorology if 
we could only get at it, would be within our grasp.” And Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, in a letter to the Zimes, says, “If we are on the track of a 
discovery which will in time enable us to foretell the cycle of 
droughts, public opinion should demand that the investigation be 
prosecuted with redoubled vigour and under better conditions. If 
forewarned be forearmed, then such research will ultimately conduce 
to the saving of life both at times of maximum and minimum sun-spot 
frequency.” 
If these hopes are really justified by the facts of the case, it would 
be well that the matter should be as quickly as possible put to the 
test. No one would be so heartless, I think, as to reject through an 
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excess of scientific caution, a scheme which might issue in the saving 
of many lives from famine or from shipwreck. And on the other 
hand, no one I think would believe so ill of his fellow men as to 
suppose for one moment that advantage could be taken of the 
sympathies which have been aroused by the Indian famine, or may 
from time to time be excited by the record of great disasters by sea 
and land, to advocate bottomless schemes merely for purposes of 
personal advancement. We must now, perforce, believe that those 
who advocate the erection of new observatories and laboratories for 
studying the physics of the sun, have the most thorough faith in the 
scheme which they proffer to save our Indian population from 
famine and our seamen from shipwreck. 

But they, on the other hand, should now also believe that those 
who have described the scheme as entirely hopeless, do really so 
regard it. If we exonerate them from the charge of responding to 
an appeal for food by offering spectroscopes, they in turn should 
exonerate us from the charge of denying spectroscopes to the starving 
millions of India, though knowing well that the spectroscopic track 
leads straight to safety. 

I must acknowledge I cannot for my own part see even that 
small modicum of hope in the course suggested which would suffice 
to justify its being followed. In my opinion, one ounce of rice 
would be worth more (simply because it would be worth something) 
than ten thousand tons of spectroscopes. For what in the first place 
has been shown as to the connection between meteorological phe- 
nomena and sun-spots ? Supposing we grant, and it is granting a great 
deal, that all the cycles referred to have been made out. They one and 
all affect averages only. The most marked among them can so little 
be trusted in detail that while the maximum of sun-spots agrees z” the 
main with an excess or defect of rain or wind, or of special rains with 
special winds, or the like, the actual year of maximum may present 
the exact reverse. Of what use can it be to know, for instance, that 
the three years of least solar maculation will probably give a rainfall 
less than that for the preceding or following three years, if the middle 
year of the three, when the spots are most numerous of all, may haply 
show plenteous rainfall? Or it may be the first of the three or the 
last which is thus well supplied, while a defect in the other two, or in 
one of the others, brings the total triennial rainfall below the average. 
What provision could possibly be made under such circumstances 
to meet a contingency which may occur in any one of three years ? 
—or at least, what provision could be made which would prove nearly 
so effective as an arrangement which could readily be made fo 
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keeping sufficient government stores at suitable stations (that is, never 
allowing such stores to fall at the critical season in each year below 
a certain minimum), and sending early telegraphic information of 
unfavourable weather? Does anyone suppose that the solar rice- 
grains are better worth watching for such a purpose than the terres- 
trial rice-grains, or that it is not well within the resources of modern 
science and modern means of communication and transport, to make 
sufficient preparation each year for a calamity always possible in 
India? .And be it noticed that if, on the one hand, believers in solar 
safety from famine may urge, that in thus objecting to their scheme, 
I am opposing what might in some year of great famine and small 
sun-spots save the lives of a greater number than would be saved by 
any system of terrestrial watchfulness, I would point out, on the other, 
that the solar scheme, if it means anything at all, means special 
watchfulness at the minimum sun-spot season, and general confidence 
(so far as famine is concerned) at the season of maximum solar 
maculation; and that while as yet nothing has been really proved 
about the connection between sun-spots and famine, such confidence 
might prove to be a very dangerous mistake. 

Supposing even it not only proved that sun-spots exert such and 
such effects, but that this knowledge can avail to help us to measures 
of special precaution, how is the study of the sun going to advance 
our knowledge? In passing, let it be remarked that already an 
enormous number of workers are engaged in studying the sun in 
every part of the world. The sun is watched on every fine day in 
every quarter of the earth with the telescope, analysed with the 
spectroscope, his prominences counted and measured, his surface 
photographed, and so forth. What more ought to be or could be 
done? But that is not the main point. If more could be done, 
what could be added to our knowledge which would avail in the way 
of protection? “At present,” says Mr. Balfour Stewart, “‘the pro- 
blem has not been pursued uu a sufficiently large scale or in a suffi- 
cient number of places. If the attack is to be continued, the 
skirmishers should give way to heavy guns, and these should be 
brought to bear without delay now that the point of attack is known.” 
In other words, now that we know, according to the advocates of 
these views, that meteorological phenomena follow roughly the great 
solar-spot period, we should prosecute the attack in this direction, in 
order to find out——what? Minor periods, perhaps, with which 
meteorological phenomena may still more roughly synchronise. 
Other such periods are already known with which meteorological 
phenomena have never yet been associated. New details of the 
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sun’s surface? No one has yet pretended that any of the details 
already known, except the spots, affect terrestrial weather, and the 
idea that peculiarities so minute as hitherto to have escaped detec- 
tion can do so, is as absurd, on the face of it, as the supposition that 
minute details in the structure of a burning coal, such details as 
could only be detected by close scrutiny, can affect the general 
quality and effects of the heat transmitted by the coal, as part of a 
large fire, to the farther side of a large room. 

Lastly, I would urge this general argument against a theory which 
seems to me to have even less to recommend it to acceptance than 
the faith in astrology.' Jf it requires, as we are so strongly assured, 
the most costly observations, the employment of the heaviest guns (and 


? It must be understood that this remark relates only to the theory that by 
close scrutiny of the sun a power of predicting weather peculiarities can be 
obtained, not to the theory that there may bea cyclic association between sun- 
spots and the weather. If this association exists, yet no scrutiny of the sun can 
tell us more than we already know, and it will scarcely be pretended that new 
solar observatories could give us any better general idea of the progress of the great 
sun-spot period than we obtain from observatories already in existence, or, indeed, 
might obtain from the observations of a single amateur telescopist. 

I think it quite possible that, from the systematic study of terrestrial relations, 
the existence of a cyclic association between the great spot period and terrestrial 
phenomena may be demonstrated, instead of being merely surmised as at present. 

By the way, it may be worth noting that a prediction relative to the coming 
winter has been made on the faith of such association by Professor Piazzi Smyth. 
It runs as follows :— 

‘** Having recently computed the remaining observations of our earth-ther- 
mometers here, and prepared a new projection of all the observations from their 
beginning in 1837 to their calamitous close last year—results generally con- 
firmatory of those arrived at in 1870 have been obtained, but wih more pointed 
and immediate bearing on the weather now before us. 

‘* The chief features undoubtedly deducible for the past thirty-nine years, after 
eliminating the more seasonal effects of ordinary summer and winter, are :— 

**1, Between 1837 and 1876 three great heat-waves, from without, struck this 
part of the earth, viz., the first in 1846°5, the second in 1858-0, and the third in 
1868°7. And unless some very complete alteration in the weather is to take place, 
the next such visitation may be looked for in 1879°5, within limits of half a year 
each way. 

‘* 2, The next feature in magnitude and certainty is, that the periods of mini- 
mum temperature, or cold, are not either in, or anywhere near, the middle time 
between the crests of those three chronologically identified heat-waves, but are 
comparatively close up to them on either side, at a distance of about a year and a 
half, so that the next such cold wave is due at the end of the present year. 

“This is, perhaps, not an agreeable prospect, especially if political agitators 
are at this time moving amongst the colliers, striving to persuade them to decrease 
the out-put of coal at every pit’s mouth. Being, therefore, quite willing, for the 
general good, to suppose myself mistaken, I beg to send you a first impression of 
plate 17 of the forthcoming volume of observations of this Royal Observatory, 
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“great guns” are generally expensive), twenty or thirty years of time, 
and the closest scrutiny and research, to prove that sun-spots affect 
terrestrial relations in a definite manner, effects so extremely difficult to 
demonstrate cannot possibly be important enough to be worth pre- 
dicting. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


and shall be very happy if you can bring out from the measures recorded there 
any more comfortable view for the public at large. 


** Pazzi SMYTH, 
‘* Astronomer-Royal for Scotland.” 
If this prediction shall be confirmed, it will afford an argument in favour of the 
existence of the cyclic relation suggested, but no argument for the endowment of 
solar research. Professor Smyth’s observations were not solar, but terrestrial. 

















TIMONEDA. 


NDER the title of Miscellaneous Novels the Spanish critics 
have agreed to include all short tales, stories, or anecdotes 
distinguished by a very simple plot, or, if there be no plot, at least by 
some witty saying. Their essence is natural humour, as opposed to 
studied affectation. The talkative Andalusian excels in them. The 
best samples of miscellaneous novels, like the ancient romances, were 
probably long existent before they were reduced to print. They had 
become, like the pebbles on the shore polished by the ocean waves, 
smooth and shining and well-shaped in the mouths of the people, ages 
before they were written in a book. There are, therefore, none of them 
to be seen in the literature of a later time. But some three centuries 
ago there were continual harvests, ripe and golden—and not in a single 
season only ; harvests so copious that none cared to gather them in 
his bosom or set them in barn or storehouse, esteeming them as the 
spontaneous fruit of the soil, which, for its very abundance, was of 
trifling value. So free was early Spain, at all events in this respect, 
from that intellectual barrenness with which it has been inconsider- 
ately reproached. 

Among the first to bind together the shining sheaves which en- 
riched his fatherland, was Juan Timoneda, a bookseller of Valencia 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. To him, probably, is 
owing the preservation of the dramatic works of Lope de Rueda. 
Cervantes, at least, seemed of that opinion when he wrote in his 
“ Voyage to Parnassus ”— 


Fué de ejemplo Juan de Timoneda, 
Que con solo imprimir se hizo eterno 
Las comedias del gran Lope de Rueda. 


A great number of works on which that worthy bookseller is known 
to have busied himself are not to be found in our national library. 
Thirty years ago, one of his volumes, called the “ Rose of Romances,” 
was discovered at Vienna. It is a collection of amatory poems and 
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arguments, histories, Roman, Trojan, and Spanish, and remarkable 
events in the lives of kings, princes, viceroys, and archbishops. 

In the year 1569 Timoneda presented the Valencian public 
with his “ Cuentos de Sobremesa y Alivio de Caminantes,” “Tales 
of the Tablecloth, and The Rovers’ Restorative,” containing affable 
and gracious sayings, and heroic tales of much sententiousness and 
doctrine. The book is divided into two parts; the first comprising 
pleasant stories and very witty speeches, the second very elegant 
speeches and wise replies, and most acute examples for those who 
can refer to them in this fine life of ours. The tales, some of them 
in the Valencian dialect, are told in prose, but there is a short stanza 
at the conclusion of the second book, which says, “ Here, friend, the 
promise I made in the conclave of love is completed ; here the 
Tablecloth, having divided its tales into two books, terminates ; here 
it humbles itself, and resolves to submit to every sort of correction— 
here it asks and supplicates the readers to amend and forgive its 
faults.” The concluding line is, of course, well known to the student 
of the Spanish drama. Nowhere is an instance of the accursed habit 
of curtailing books, at the call of what is understood to be conscience, 
more conspicuous than in this unfortunate Spanish “Joe Miller.” 
Not half a dozen years after the edition in Valencia, another was 
published in Alcal4 de Henares, which cuts out no fewer than sixty- 
five tales of the whole number, one hundred and sixty-one, and sets 
this impudent advertisement after 2 mangled title: ‘‘In this latest 
edition many matters which were in the others, superfluous, dishonest, 
and ill-sounding, have been suppressed.” 

In 1576 was published the work on which Timoneda’s fame 
chiefly rests, his “ Patrafiuelo,” or “ Bundle of Fictions.” ‘“ Wonderful 
tales will you find in them,” says the author ; “ gracious intrigues and 
delicate inventions, for the wise and discreet relater to refer to.” In 
a letter to his most loving reader, he informs him that as the present 
work is solely intended for some pastime and recreation, he must not 
suppose it to be all true, most of it being feigned and made up out 
of his own little knowledge and low intelligence. The very name, 
says he, will declare distinctly the nature of the book, since Patra- 
fiuelo is derived from fatrafia, which is nothing but a matter of 
fiction prettily made up so as to resemble the truth. 

Timoneda seems to have had in view, next to the amusement of 
the public, the improvement of professional conversationalists, and 
he advises them so to manage that these tales of his be not dragged 
in by the hair, but arise naturally out of their talk. Many of them 
might be told at the present day to relieve the solemn dulness of an 
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English dinner with good effect. They are drawn from various 
wells. Timoneda evidently intended to imitate the Italian novedlier?, 
and at least one of his novels he owes to Boccaccio, though the 
series of them has no frame of connection as in the “ Decameron.” 
The tale referred to is the well-known one of Griselda, or Patient 
Grizzel. This, like every tale in the collection, is preceded by a 
quartette, in which the two extreme and two middle lines rhyme. 
The quartette appropriated to Patient Grizzel goes in our language 
something like this—the metre is the dimeter Trochaic acatalectic of 
the original :— 
Grizzel by her grace prevailing, 
Grew to be a peeress ermined ; 
Did whate’er her lord determined, 
With a patience never failing. 


So the eleventh tale, one of the longest of all, is the old story of 
Apollonius’ marriage with the daughter of Antiochus, with his many 
misfortunes by land and sea, which, originally drawn from the “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” is made familiar to us in the drama of “ Pericles.” 

Of the miscellaneous novels, or rather romances, in the 
Rose of Timoneda, some are, to use the expression of Cervantes, 
hijos de su ingenio, of his own composition, and others are simply 
crystallised from the solution of common talk, and, as the Spaniards 
say, recopilados. Of these latter may be quoted two which come 
under the category of romances of chivalry and love. The first is the 
romance of Espinelo, the second that of the woman who was mother 
of 370 children. The original is in the metre above mentioned. 

Espinelo lay very ill on a bed. Its sides were gold, and its 
planks fine silver ; the mattress was of rich holland, the sheets were 
invisible in water, and the counterpane covered with pearls. 
Matleona, his mistress, stood at the bed’s head fanning her face 
with peacock’s feathers. She said to him, “ Thou wert born on a 
full moon, tell me the story of thy life.” “I will tell it thee, O lady ! 
with love and courtesy. My father was a king of France. My 
mother made a law that any woman bringing forth two at a birth 
should be burned or drowned as an adulteress. God and my luck 
determined that she should herself bear twins. She consulted a 
captive Moorish lady, learned in necromancy, who told her to take 
which child she chose, and having shut it up in a costly chest well 
covered with pitch, containing gold and precious stones, cast it 
straightway into the sea. Accordingly I was committed to the deep. 
This after a season landed me at the foot of a hawthorn (espino), 
whence I have my name. Some sailors saw me, and carried me 
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to the great Sultan of Syria, who, having no sons, adopted me. The 
great Sultan is now dead, and I am the Sultan.” : 

The other romance runs thus—it could scarcely have prevailed 
anywhere but in a country so degraded by superstition as Spain. 
It happened in Ireland, and, beyond all question, it is true. A poor 
woman with many beautiful children, came to Madame Marguerite, 
as some call her, though others say Princess of Ireland, and besought 
charity. ‘The lady asked if she were the mother of so many children? 
She answered “ Yes,‘and that they were begotten of one father, at 
the lady’s service.” ‘It is impossible,” quoth the lady, “ rather they 
come of many fathers, and thou canst not deny it.” The poor woman, 
afflicted by this calumny, raised her hands to heaven, and, kneeling on 
the ground, cried, “ May it please God, who is able to bring it to 
pass, that thou shalt, O lady, obtain from one father so many children 
as not to be able to nourish them all, nor even know them.” This 
prayer was heard, and the lady brought forth 370 children. A very 
wonderful circumstance, she brought them all forth on one day, 
without any delay or danger, small as so many mice, and as lively, 
—not one was wanting. The bishop baptised the lot in a silver foun- 
tain. After, they departed to enjoy that supreme glory which cannot 
be too highly appreciated. This very fountain was shown to our 
Emperor Charles. The truth of the event is witnessed by authors of 
the first estimation. One is Baptista Fulgoso, besides Algozar, and 
the great Valencian doctor, Vives, who cannot be forgotten. 

This enumeration of credible witnesses to a palpable lie cannot 
fail to remind the reader of our modern advertisement puffs, in which 
cures equally questionable, the result with God’s blessing of taking 
Robinson’s Liver Pills, are testified by no few respectable country 
parsons. 

Many of the good bookseller’s romances are old and well known, 
and many, especially the most religious, are likely to offend from being 
what the French have conveniently called contes gras. Many, too, of the 
witty speeches and acute examples in the ‘ Tales of the Tablecloth ” 
are very well known to the ears of this generation. There is, for instance, 
that story of the mattress on which slept the man who owed so great a 
debt, which, according to Timoneda, was bought by a certain king asa 
sedative and opiate; though the purchaser in another version is a Greek 
philosopher. We have, too, the story of the hungry man, who obtained 
a good dinner at an inn by sitting down among those dining, and 
certifying that he was the public executioner, or, as in other versions, 
just out of bed from an attack of typhus fever.—Of the lady who, 
having adorned a poor room with rich furniture, and asked a certain 
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one how it seemed to him, was told that her apartment was like a 
sucking pig, of which the best was the crackling. 

Of those tales which appear new, we have that of the heathen 
philosopher who every morning set his son with hat in hand to 
demand something of the stone statues of the city, and when 
asked why, answered, To teach him patience, the portion of, the 
poor !—Of the old miser, who being iv extremis, and his son lighting 
the customary candle, and admonishing him to remember God’s 
passion, said, I don’t forget it, my child, but don’t you forget in your 
turn, as soon as ever I’m dead, to put out the light. 

Some of the tales are very cleverly told. ‘Timoneda had had 
long practice, and knew how to serve them in the most appetising 
manner. If he offers a salt-fish sometimes, he never neglects the 
egg-sauce. A certain knave once saw a parson putting up money in 
his pouch, and followed him afar off. The parson stopped to talk 
with a friend near the shop of an embroiderer who had a chasuble 
hanging up before his door. Into this shop entered the knave and 
bartered for the raiment, but wished before paying to see how it would 
look on a priest. Just then in the nick of time the parson, having 
parted with his friend, came by. “ Reverend sir,” quoth the rogue, 
“be good enough to enter and try on this garment.” The parson 
with his purse hanging to his girdle entered, and with much charity 
put onthe chasuble. “ Prithee turn round, Reverend, that I may see 
how it suits behind,” said the knave. The parson turned himself, 
and the knave, seizing the opportunity and the purse, ran down the 
street. After him ran the Reverend, chasuble, livery, and all. After 
the Reverend ran the embroiderer, well assured that all was but an 
artifice to rob him of the raiment. The fat ecclesiastic was soon 
caught by the embroiderer ; but while that merchant was examining 
him as to his complicity, the thief escaped. We find this same tale— 
it must have been a common one of the time—in the Seva Curiosa 
of Juan Iniquez de Medrano, who speaks of it somewhat angrily 
as a diabolical device. ‘The immoral ingenuity of this anecdote is 
inferior to that of another in the second part of the Tablecloth 
Tales, which offers to explain the proverbial Spanish phrase, 
“ Neither one nor both.” ‘The pretty and faithless wife of a rustic 
who spent a large portion of his earnings, and seems to have been 
the heaven of his eyes, hell of his heart, and purgatory of his 
purse, was a little too fond of a holy father—a father indeed—who 
professed himself her husband’s friend. One day the holy man was 
invited to partake of a brace of partridges, but the woman being 
hungry, and seeing that both the holy man and her husband lingered, 
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ate them. When they arrived, she at once sent the latter to sharpen 
his knife in the yard. Then fair and softly she came up to the 
former, and whispered, “ Away! for he has found out our love, and 
is even now whetting his knife to cut off both your ears.” The holy 
man vanished without a word. Then she cried aloud to her husband, 
“The precious priest has made off with both the birds.” Out ran 
the rustic after him, with his knife ready in his hand, roaring “ At 
least, let me have one of them.” But the holy man answered, “Oh, 
son of an unfortunate ! neither one nor both.” 

It is difficult to omit a touching example of wife-like tender 
forethought and wisdom. A rich old man, very respectable, a sejor 
ce salva as the author calls him—that is one who had a servant to 
taste his meat and drink before him, for fear it should be poisoned, such 
was the trustful felicity of those good old times—with a young and 
pretty wife, had an unpleasant suspicion about her and a merchant 
his neighbour. Falling sick in due time, and feeling himself about to 
die, he summoned his wife to his bedside and besought her as a last 
favour, with tears in his poor old eyes, not to marry that merchant his 
neighbour when he was gone. “I will not,” said the dutiful woman. 
“T will not, my dear husband ; be in no concern for him: nay, I could 
not, for I have been for some years past engaged to another !” 

The reader of Lessing will remember the fable in which there is 
a dispute as to precedency between the owl and the eagle, the latter 
of which is raised nearly to heaven by its own wings, but the former 
carried into the midst thereof by the helmet of Minerva. Timoneda 
must content himself with the condition of the owl; he cannot, per- 
haps he would not wish to, lay claim to that of the eagle. By judicious 
selection he has attained a higher place than many who pride them- 
selves on soaring solely by the assistance of the wings of what is 
called originality. He was of the opinion of Voltaire, that books 
can only be made by books. No doubt he would have defined 
genius, as indeed it has been lately defined by no mean authority, 
to be the result of accretion. His tales are those Contes de la more, 
Voie, de la cicogne, de bonnes femmes, amongst which Victor Hugo has 
classed the Iliad of Homer. Differing from fables, as being without any 
moral end or instructive purpose ; from romances (which, by the way, 
are comparatively modern creations) in their shortness and want of 
those thrilling scenes of imaginary adventure which excite, but 
scarcely perhaps purify, as Aristotle says tragedy ought to do, the 
passions ; from what is now generally understood by novels as 
containing little of the ordinary and familiar ; they profess only to 
provide amusement, to quench the thirst of admiration, to satisfy the 
hunger of curiosity. 
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The grown-up child is generally as anxious to hear a pretty story 
as he was when he sat upon his nurse’s knee; and he is, alas! in 
nine cases out of ten, just as careless of the moral as he was when he 
hid his face for fear of the giant, the author of those weird and mystic 
utterances Fi! Fo! Fum! in the folds of his mother’s dress. 

He will not find this moral, this unwelcome appendage, this black 
draught after the feast, in the tales of Timoneda. His is the mirth 
which after no repentance draws. He is supremely and serenely 
regardless of his reader’s ethical amelioration, who is not beguiled 
into the dark waters of wisdom by a will-o’-the-wisp of amusement. 
The stories which had appeared ages before Timoneda was born, the 
emotional cravings of generation after generation, listening to them 
by the fireside in long winter evenings, were not written or rather 
spoken with a purpose. Our old favourites, Cinderella and Jack and 
the Bean-stalk, were not, it is humbly conceived, composed with a 
purpose ; but where shall we find any professedly moral tales to com- 
pete with them, either in interest, in popularity, or age? In the 
“ Patrafiuelo” are no taffeta phrases or three-piled hyperboles. All is 
expressed in the simplest language. There is nothing hard to under- 
stand. In these contes 2 dormir debout we feel, too, that no more is 
said than is necessary ; the exact amount of words is carefully dis- 
pensed ; there is no disproportion between the bread and the sack. 
Every story has a distinct individuality of its own. It is not, as it is 
with many novelists of the present day, éoujours perdrix, but always 
with a different sauce. It is not, as it was with that company of 
eighteen tailors, ro\Ady dvoparwy popg) pia, to whom Hood is 
reported to have said, “ Gentlemen, I wish you both good day !” 

No! every one of Timoneda’s fictions is distinct, though many 
have become fairly familiar. There is the story of the three ques- 
tions proposed to the abbot by the king: What is my value? 
What is the earth’s centre? What am I thinking about ?—Of the 
abbot consulting his books in vain, and being at length assisted by 
his cook, who, disguised in the abbot’s dress, answered to the first 
query: ‘“‘ Twenty-nine pieces of silver, seeing that Christ only fetched 
thirty "—to the second, “ Your highness’s feet, seeing that the earth 
is round as a ball”—and to the third, “ That you are speaking to an 
abbot, but it is not so, seeing that you hold converse with a cook.” 
This story may be traced to Sacchetti, and is familiar to us under the 
title of King John and the Abbot of Canterbury in the “ Percy Reliques.” 
The eighth anecdote, which gives so true and affecting a description 
of that faith, tender feeling, and honour to be found in all women, 
reflects the relation told by the experienced village landlord to King 
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Rodomont in Ariosto. The sixth, a foreign anecdote, as fit to be 
translated for our amusement as corn and wine to be imported for 
our sustenance, is a brave story of a labourer who found a bag with a 
hundred pieces of gold, and while counting them out to his wife acci- 
dentally dropped one. A reward is offered, and the man, in spite of 
his wife’s remonstrance, comes forward honestly enough to restore the 
bag. As one gold piece is wanting, the judge before whom the matter 
is brought declares the merchant who had lost the bag, and whom 
he suspects of fraud, not to be the owner. The rustic goes on his 
way rejoicing, bearing his bag with him, and meeting with a donkey 
stuck deep in the mud, in a compassionate but injudiciously directed 
endeavour to disinter the beast, pulls off its tail. The owner of it, 
deeply disgusted at this incident, and reckoning the value of the 
donkey much deteriorated thereby, roundly abuses the labourer, who, 
running in his confusion against a pregnant woman and causing an 
abortion, is taken up by a constable. Then the labourer, the owner 
of the donkey, and the husband of the woman, appear before the 
alcalde. That astute official, whose wisdom reminds us of that of 
some of our own worthy magistrates, directs the labourer to take the 
donkey and use him till his tail be grown, and adds a decree re- 
specting the woman which is the reverse of delighting the labourer’s 
wife, nor quite satisfactory to the husband of the injured party. 
Eventually she is restored to her husband, while the bag of gold, of 
which the labourer has spent a good¥portion, and the de-tailed des- 
rabado donkey revert to their original proprietors. The humorous 
absurdities of this miscellaneous novel, as-the Spaniards are pleased 
to name it, cannot fail to bring to the reader’s mind some of the 
mysteries of the famous Eulenspiegel, or Owlglass, as we have cor- 
ruptly turned what means in Low German “ Clean the glass.” The sup- 
posed author, Thomas Murner, of this monument of national wit and 
espieglerie, stands in much the same relation to it as Timoneda to his 
“Patrafiuelo.” Living about the same time as the Valencian bookseller, 
he in Germany, like Timoneda in Spain, did little more than collect 
and embellish, as far as he could, the current tales of his era. Few of 
the Schwdnke of the one or of the Jatrafas of the other belong to them, 
more than the proverbs which are called Solomon’s to that sage Sultan. 

The reader who wishes for a more extended sample of Timoneda’s 
literary style may meet with it in the following two stories, which 
are, with certain necessary omissions, fair renderings of the original. 
One day the King of Thrace went a-hunting, and following a hart 
too eagerly, separated himself from his retinue. Finding himself 
alone in a wild wood, and the night beginning to close in with a 
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heavy rain; he sounded .his horn several times, but to no purpose, 
and at last left the reins on his horse’s back for the beast to carry him 
out of his difficulty whithersoever he would. The steed went on 
slowly, till his master descried a small light at a distance. Riding 
towards it, he found a shepherd’s hut, in which were the shepherd, 
his wife, and their child Julian, a boy of about fifteen. The king 
besought them to give him shelter, and they willingly complied. 
The old man dried his clothes, the woman prepared his supper, and 
the boy attended to his horse. Then the king, admiring the lad, 
asked his parents why they did not allow him to go out into the 
world and make his fortune. The mother prayed her guest not to 
put any such notions into his head, that he had already on one occa- 
sion wished to go to the war, and only her tears had restrained him. 
The king said he was fit for the royal service. The old couple 
thought he was ridiculing them, and taking no more notice of it, in 
time all retired to rest. Next morning early came the king’s people 
in search of him. They asked Julian, who was standing at the door, 
if he had seen any such person, and were directed by him to the 
room where the king lay. The amagnorisis then takes place, ac- 
companied with the usual farce of kneeling and kissing of hands. 
The king departs, taking Julian with him, by his parents’ permission. 
Now there was a certain Estacio, a cupbearer, whose place, by 
reason that he was old, the king gave to Julian. This Estacio, 
moved by envy, one day took Julian aside, and told him he had 
heard the king complain of the foul breath of his new cupbearer, 
and that he would therefore do well whenever he spoke to the king 
to turn away his head as much as possible. This Julian in perfect 
good faith accordingly did. Then that old deceiver took aside the 
king also, and said, ‘‘ Your new favorite shows how little trust is to 
be placed in folk of low descent.” “How so?” asked the king. 
“Because,” said the other, “he publishes abroad that your breath is 
so foul that none can bear it, and if you don’t believe me, see how he 
turns his head away when he serves your highness!” The king. 
noticed this peculiarity, and in a pet resolved to have Julian put out 
of the way at once. So he went to some charcoal-burners, and said, 
** My good sirs ! if one of my servants comes to-morrow and inquires 
if you have done what the king ordered you, prithee bundle him, 
clothes and all, into the pit where you burn your charcoal.” Then 
the king, with a pacified mind, returned to his palace, and told 
Julian to go in the morning to the charcoal-burners’, to ask the thing 
you wot of. Julian set out, but on his road stopt at a certain church 
to say his prayers. Meanwhile Estacio, who knew the king had 
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given orders to the charcoal-burners about Julian, but knew not the 
countersign, went to them and asked if they had done what the king 
ordered. Scarcely had he finished asking, when he was already baked 
in the charcoal-pit. Then Julian, having finished his supplications, 
came to the burners, and having put the same question, and being 
answered in the affirmative, returned and told the king that what he 
ordered had been done. The king, in a terrible taking, questions 
Julian at some length, and learns from him the whole deceit. The 
moral seems to be, Always say your prayers, when you are sent on 
an errand. 

The second story requires much curtailing before it can be 
committed with confidence to the modern purity of the public 
ear. Tancred, a gentleman in love with Celicea, a married woman 
who lived hard by a barber’s house, had often conversation with 
Marquina, the barber’s wife. One day finding her weeping, he 
said, “O lady, may I know the cause of your lamentation?” 
She answered, “ Have I not reason for regret, when my husband 
has not supped with me nor paid me other attention for the space 
of three months?” Quoth he, “Why, O lady?” She answered, 
“Since it is his own fault, for he will not give me the thirty ducats he 
promised me to buy one of those gold chains which are all the fashion.” 
Said Tancred, “Grieve not at this, I will give it if you will get Celicea to 
do what I have asked her so often.” Marquina was anxious to possess 
the chain promised, and told Celicea what pangs of love Tancred 
suffered for her, and, what was more to the purpose, that he was a 
man of property. Celicea, by reason of the great importunity of the 
barber’s wife, consented to see Tancred, with the condition that he 
came to visit her through the barber’s house in two days’ time, when 
her good man would be gone on a journey. Now he, being not with- 
out some suspicion, borrowed a razor, saying he had a pressing need 
for it, from the barber’s wife, and then went his way. At the time 
agreed upon came Tancred through the roof of the barber’s house, 
and scarcely had he got into Celicea’s than he was out of it, for the 
husband was heard knocking at the door. Some little matrimonial 
unpleasantness occurs, and Celicea is left tied to a pillar by her hus- 
band, who having bound her to his satisfaction goes to bed. Then 
came Marquina, who had been watching through a hole the while, 
and suggested, seeing her chance of the gold chain was otherwise 
gone, that she should take Celicea’s place by the pillar, while that 
good lady sought her pastime elsewhere. After a while the husband 
awaking called to his wife, but Marquina not being able to counterfeit 
a voice made no answer. Then the husband waxing angry, took the 
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razor he had on loan, and having neatly cut off her nose leapt into 
bed again. Then after a season Celicea came back, and having 
unbound Marquina, Marquina bound her in turn, and having com- 
municated to her the absence of her nose, retired considerably 
annoyed to her own private apartment. 

Eftsoons began Celicea to send up to heaven a holy supplication, 
“O Lord God, who knowestif this iniquity I am charged withal 
by my husband be mine, work I beseech thee a miracle, and make 
my nose whole.” And then after a little while, she added,“ I thank thee, 
O Lord, for this thy mercy, for my nose is sound as ever in spite of my 
sot of a husband.” He hearing all this, lita lamp, and coming to 
where his wife stood, and recognizing her nose, knelt at her feet and 
humbly asked her to forgive him his folly in supposing her false. 
She forgave him, and they retired for the night. At early dawn rose 
the barber, having to shave a customer outside the city, and missing 
the razor out of his case asked his wife what had become of it. As 
she cared not to answer him, he cast the case at her head. Then 
she cried out at him, “ O traitor and naughty man, who hast cut off 
my nose.” At the noise a constable came in and took the ill-starred 
barber into custody. He was sentenced to be whipped through the 
city. And so fora wish for a gold chain, the barber’s wife went 
without a ‘nose, and the poor barber without the skin on his back. 
The moral seems to be, Eschew the pomps and vanities of this 


wicked world. 
JAMES MEW. 
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TRUFFLES. 


‘La Truffe est le diamant de la cuisine.” —Brillat-Savarin. 
‘La Trufficulture est le grand auxiliaire du reboisement.”— Valserres. 

F man, and still more so woman, in common with the pig, love 

this exquisite fungus gastronomically, it can hardly be pre- 
sumed, if birds possess instincts, that the turkey, the goose, and 
the capon regard it with feelings of devotion. The bird of Michael- 
mas and the Capitol is especially victimised by its association with 
the truffle ; since after its liver has been artificially dilated to the pro- 
portions of that of a nabob of the golden times of pagoda-trees, that 
cruelly tortured member of its interior economy is not considered 
as perfectly worthy to appear at the table of the gourmet unless freely 
interlarded with what a young lady of our acquaintance stigmatised 
as blackbeetles. Needless to say, she had not arrived at years of 
discretion! Of all truffivorous animals ladies are the most deter- 
mined, and the appetite seems to increase as the moralities diminish, 

The common proclivity for the truffle entertained by the genus 
homo and the genus porcus is amusingly illustrated by the following 
anecdote :— 

**T once heard an epicurean friend of mine, as he scratched an old hog ina 
farm-yard in a most affectionate manner, say to the grunting recipient of these 
attentions : ‘Ha! you dirty, lucky wretch ; a delightful time you must have of it, 
always hunting up truffles.’ And then turning aside, and most pathetically 
sighing, my poor friend added : ‘ Ah! why was I not born a hog?’” 

Though paté de fore gras, truffled turkey, and such triumphs of the 
culinary art as “imbale de truffes a la Talleyrand, were necessarily 
unknown to the epicures of Rome, yet the association of the goose 
and the capon with the “ daughter of Thunder,” as the “ Tuber gulo- 
sorum” was sometimes poetically designated in classical times, is 
curiously exemplified by the following lines from Juvenal, which we 
have translated literally for the benefit of the few ladies who nowa- 
days do not know Latin! :— 

1 «* Anseris ante ipsum magni jecur, anseribus par 
Altilis, et flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 
Fumat aper : post hunc tradentur ¢uédera, si ver 
Tunc erit, et facient optata ¢omitrua ccenas 
Majores. Tibi habe frumentum, Alledius inquit, 
O Libye, disjunge boves, dum tubera mittas.” 
Juv. Sat. v. 114-119. 
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“Tn front of him smokes the liver of a huge goose, and a capon 
meet to vie with geese : a wild boar, too, worthy of its death-blow 
from golden-haired Meleager: then truffles are to be brought in, if it 
be springtime (or, if Jupiter be wrath), and the wished-for thunder- 
storms afford more ample repasts. ‘Keep your corn at home, oh 
Libya,’ cries Alledius ; ‘ unyoke your oxen, as long as you send us 
truffles.’” 

The various allusions in this passage contain much that is in- 
teresting and peculiar in the history of the truffle. The quotation 
shows that the Roman epicures were well aware with what it should 
be a concomitant, and that gastronomy as well as history repeats 
itself. The theory which connected the growth of the ¢ubera.terre 
with the bolts of Jove has found advocates even in modern times. 
The supporters of the subterraneous gall-nut theory maintain that 
the leaves of trees which are favourable to the production of truffles 
are, on account of the roughness of their surface, more susceptible to 
the action of electricity.'. A fuller knowledge of all the influences of 
this wonderful force is doubtless reserved for a future generation, and 
this article is no place to discuss problematical questions of science. 
Pliny,? besides expressing his opinion that “when there have been 
frequent thunderstorms truffles are produced,” supports the notion, 
which was subsequently entertained by Plutarch,’ that the origin of 
truffles was due to a spontaneous association of impure elements by 
his account of the incident which happened to Lartius Licinius, a 
Governor of Spain, who, on biting into a truffle with eager anticipa- 
tion, nearly broke his front teeth against a denarius, which by juxta- 
position had become involved in the centre of the conglomeration. 
Athenzus informs us in his “ Deipnosophists” * that, at a still earlier 
period, the origin of truffles had been attributed to seed, and quotes 
Theophrastus as his authority. Thus early in the history of the 
truffle did discrepant views exist as to its organology, though disputes 
regarding it were not carried on with the bitter acrimony which marks 
the recent controversy in France. 

The allusion to Libya is explained by the fact, that the truffles pro- 
duced in the “ parts of Libya about Cyrene” were the most esteemed 
by the epicures of Greece and Rome. Périgord and Provence were 
still unploughed by the snout of the sow, and Asia Minor and Africa 
mainly supplied the luxury markets of Athens and Rome. Sparta 


1 e.g. the Quercus pubescens. 
? Phiny. Wat. Hist. xix. ii. 
3 Plut. Symp. iv. 2. 

* Ath. Deip. ii. 60. 
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can hardly have indulged in so unlaconian a dainty! This Cyrenian 
truffle was white in colour and globular or piriform in shape, but 
without those hexagonal facets which distinguish our black truffle ; it 
seldom attained a large size, but its flavour was delicious, and Colu- 
mella speaks highly in its praise. It is not known in our London 
market ; in fact, it is now never exported, and even the truffle-loving 
French make scarcely any use of the tubers indigenous to their 
colony of Algeria. The white truffle of Piedmont, however, is occa- 
sionally met with, and enjoys a high reputation in the north of Italy 
and other parts of the Continent ; it has the disadvantage of not 
keeping so well as the black species. 

The due appreciation of truffles in Roman times is shown by 
another passage, in which the esculent is mentioned. “Nor will 
that youth allow any of his kin to form better hopes of him who 
has learnt to peel truffles.” '! Soyer knew better than to allude to such 
an atrocity as peeling a truffle otherwise than in terms of the keenest 
reproach, for by this mutilation the aroma is destroyed, and the 
tuber is deprived of half its flavour, and some enthusiasts go so far 
as to say that the esculent is only quite perfect when cooked in its 
jacket in the embers. 

Martial’s epigram,? “‘ We, who with tender head burst through the 
earth that nourishes us, are truffles, second only to mushrooms,” 
seems hardly applicable to the truffle, for this fungus does not rise 
above the level of the soil, though its presence may occasionally be 
detected by a slight hemispherical upheaval of the surface. The 
morel is probably the fungus alluded to. Thus in the same way 
some of Pliny’s allusions lead to the belief that the morel and the 
truffle were often confounded together, just as, according to Badham, 
‘*fusseball” in old English was used to designate both the truffle and 
the puff-ball (Zycoperdon giganteum). Again, when Dioscorides 
says pigs dig up truffles in the spring, it cannot apply to the black 
truffle, as the latest specimens of tuber cibarium attain maturity by 
the end of January. 

Before leaving the subject of the truffle as known to the ancients, 
it may be remarked that Apicius gives receipts for its preparation, 
that Isodorus dwells on its natural history, and that Dioscorides 


1 Juv. Sat, xiv. 7: 
Nec melius de se cuiquam sperare propinquo 
Concedet juvenis, qui radere ¢udera terre (didicit). 
? Mart. Zig. xiii. 50: 
Rumpimus altricem, tenero que vertice terram 
Tubera, boletis poma secunda sumus. 
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Galen, and other writers dwell on its medicinal properties. In 
modern times it no longer enjoys a place in the pharmacopoeia, and 
medical men are more frequently engaged in counteracting its results 
than in administering it asa curative. It is generally considered as 
a powerful agent in producing indigestion. This Brillat-Savarin 
indignantly denies, and says that people stuff themselves with all 
manner of dishes at some banquet, and then lay the blame, when 
they experience uneasy sensations, on the innocent truffles. The 
enthusiastic gastronome relates that a barrister-at-law of his acquaint- 
ance (and he states that gentlemen of this profession are highly 
truffivorous) ate enough truffles in his lifetime to stuff an elephant, 
and yet lived to the good old age of eighty-six. He asserts that 
only complete mastication is requisite for truffles to be wholesome 
in any quantities. We confess to entertaining a lingering scepticism 
on this score. 

A story told in the “ Physiologie du Goat” illustrates the writer’s 
views on the subject of indigestion ; we give it in the original French, 
and even then feel that some apology is due for a possible want of 
refinement noticeable in the anecdote :— 


‘¢J’avais un jour invité 4 diner M. S——, vieillard fort aimable, et gourmand 
au plus haut de l’échelle. Scit parce que je connaissais ses gofits, soit pour prouver 
& tous mes convives que j'avais leur jouissance a cceur, je n’avais pas épargné les 
truffes, et elles se présentaient sous l’égide d’un dindon vierge avantageusement 
farci. 

‘*M. S—— en mangea avec énergie ; et comme je savais que jusque-la il n’en 
était pas mort, je le laissai faire, en l’exhortant 4 ne pas se presser, parce que 
personne ne voulait attenter 4 la propriété qui lui était acquise. 

**Tout se passa trés-bien, et on se sépara assez tard ; mais, arrivé chez lui, 
M. S fut saisi de violentes coliques d’estomac, avec des envies de vomir 
une toux convulsive, et un malaise général. 

** Cet état dura quelque temps et donnait de l’inqui¢tude; on criait déja a 
Vindigestion des truffes, quand la nature vint au secours du patient. M, S—— 
déchargea violemment un seul fragment de truffes. 

** Au méme instant tous les symptémes facheux cessérent, la digestion reprit son 
cours, le malade s’endormit, et se reveilla le matin dispos et tout 4 fait sans rancune. 

**La cause du mal fut bient6t connue. M. S—— mange depuis longtemps ; 
ses dents n’ont pu soutenir le travail qu’il leur a imposé ; plusieurs de ces précieux 
osselets ont émigré, et les autres ne conservent pas la coincidence désirable. 

‘* Dans cet état de choses, une truffe avait échappé 4 la mastication, et s’était, 
presque entiére, précipitée dans l’abime ; l’action de la digestion l’avait portée 
vers le pylore, ou elle s’était momentanément engagée; c’est cet engagement 
mécanique qui avait causé le mal, comme |’expulsion en fut le remeéde. 

** Ainsi il n’y eut jamais indigestion, mais seulement supposition d’un corps 
étranger. 

** Cest ce qui fut décidé par le comité consultatif qui vit la pi¢ce de conviction 
et qui voulut bien m’agréer pour rapporteur.” 
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All through the Dark and Middle Ages the truffle but rarely shed 
its aroma at the board of the epicure, and as recently as one hundred 
years ago this dainty esculent was rare even in Paris. In 1780 
Brillat-Savarin says that this luxury was only to be procured at the 
Hétel des Américains and the Hétel de Provence, whilst its impor- 
tation into England in any appreciable quantities is of still later date. 
In Italy the tuber appears to have asserted its claims somewhat 
earlier ; not only the white Piedmont truffle, but the black species 
which still abounds near Rome, Florence, Siena, and in the Nursian 
hills, especially at Norcia, the birthplace of St. Benedict, whence 
truffles are frequently called in Italian “ ¢artufi di Norcia,” whilst the 
simple term “ ¢artufi” is applied to Jerusalem artichokes. 

When the statement is made that the truffle only came into vogue 
in the higher branches of the cuisine with the present century, indi- 
cations are not wanting to show that the man of wealth and the don- 
vivant had long been aware how much was lost by allowing the tuber 
to decay unseen and waste its fragrance on the pigs. The precious 
comestible was, at any rate, imported into this country from France 
as early as the end of the 17th century ; and that hunting for the 
tuber with sows was not unknown in England at that period is shown 
by the following quotations from John Evelyn, whose description of 
the truffle is worthy of notice, as displaying an appreciation worthy 
of Soyer or Francatelli. We read in the “ French Gardiner,” “Con- 
cerning Morilles and Truffs (the first whereof is a certain delicate 
red Mushrom, and the other an ézcomparad/e kind of round Russet 
Excrescence, which"grows in dry Ground, without any Stalk, Leaf, or 
Fibers to it, and therefore used to be found out by a Hog kept and 
trained up in the Mystery), there are but very few places which do 
naturally produce them.” 

And in the “ Acetaria”: “Among these comes in the Fungus 
Reticularis, to be found about Zondon, as at Fudham and other places ; 
whilst at no small charge we send for them to France ; as we also do 
for Truffes, Peg-nuts, and other subterraneous Zudera, which in Italy 
they fry in Oyl, and eat with Pepper. They are commonly discovered 
by a Wasute Swine, purposely brought up ; being of a Chessnut Colour 
and heady Smell, and not seldom found in England, particularly in a 
Park of my Lord Cofton’s, at Rushton or Rusbery in Worthampton- 
shire, and doubtless in other places too, were they sought after.” 

That the truffle must also have been popular in France long 
before the date mentioned by Brillat-Savarin is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from Barbier’s Journal for February 1733 :—“ Presque 
tout le monde a été attaqué du rhume, de facgon qu’d l’opéra, au 
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lieu d’offrir des liqueurs fraiches et des truffes comme & l’ordinaire, le 
limonadier offre et vend de la pate de guimauve.” What a blessing 
it would be nowadays at some of our theatres if an energetic 
caterer went round with paregoric and jujubes when the wintry winds 
do blow ! 

Both France and Germany formerly drew considerable supplies 
of truffles from Italy. In the latter country the price during the last 
century was very high, the pound averaging as much as 35s.; whilst 
the tuber itself was not the only export in this branch of economy, 
as the trained dogs of Piedmont and the Milanese were in great 
request to hunt for the truffles which grow freely in many parts of 
Germany. Thus King Frederick William I. had truffle-dogs brought 
to his court from Lombardy. The quality of the German truffle is, 
however, far from rivalling that of the tubers discovered in the most 
favoured districts of France. ‘The neighbourhood of Bayreuth is 
perhaps the most noted for this eccentric production of nature ; if 
electricity really have any effect on their growth, they should germinate 
freely in a spot which heard the thunders of the music-god of the 
future ! 

To conclude our consideration of the truffle as a fungus indigenous 
to England, we may mention that this tuber was, and perhaps is, 
more common than is usually supposed. In spite of the onward 
march of the spade and the plough, and the planting of those hedge- 
rows which form a natural and a national bulwark, the éuber cibarium 
may still be found in several counties of England, and may occa- 
sionally be seen in the markets; but truffle-hunting is never likely to 
become a recognised or lucrative occupation in this country. Several 
causes conduce to this end. First and foremost, the truffles produced 
in our English soil and climate are very decidedly inferior to those 
we import from France, whilst in our over-populated country we have 
but little waste land which could be devoted to a systematic culti- 
vation of this fungus. This will be clear to the reader when we 
detail the various desiderata requisite for a successful truffle-harvest 
in France. The truffle is most frequently met with in the southern 
counties of England, in the chalky soil of the South Downs, and an 
experienced truffle-hunter who came from the West Indies about the 
year 1790, after investigating the whole coast from the Land’s End 
to the mouth of the Thames, pitched upon Patching, five miles east 
of Arundel, as the most favourable spot for the scene of his future 
operations, and there he appears to have been fairly successful ; whilst 
in “ Notes and Queries” we have an account of a search conducted 
in Hampshire, which, though on a limited scale, was remunerative 
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enough to form the support of two families. “Swine-bread” is said 
to have been the somewhat unromantic name bestowed on our 
“diamant de la cuisine” by the rural population, though we rather 
suspect that some confusion must have arisen in the bucolic mind 
with the “ pig-nut,” the bulbous root of the Bunium bulbo-castanum, 
of which swine are very fond. 

If, however, the English truffle is seldom an article of commerce, 
our French neighbours have taken zealously and systematically to the 
production of the tuber, and the trade in this comestible has more 
than quadrupled itself in the course of the present generation. Not 
only do the districts of long-established renown, such as Périgord 
and Haute Provence, produce the usual quantities of the dainty 
fungus, but new localities have been chosen as eminently suited for 
the production of truffles, and there every possible means have been 
employed to insure their successful growth artificially ; amongst 
these may be mentioned Vaucluse and Vienne. But in spite of recent 
successful experiments, and notwithstanding the tangible advantages 
and comfortable banking balance accruing from model plantations 
like Montagnac, delicious associations must always be aroused in the 
epicure’s mind when he hears the names so dear of old. The men- 
tion of Périgord must stir his epigastrium as the blast of a trumpet 
rouses the dying fire in some decrepit charger; whilst, as M. Roqueplan 
says, “to pronounce the joyous name of Brives-da-Gaillarde is almost 
to dine, as to say ‘ Paphos’ is almost to be in love. There are asso- 
ciaticns with Molitre and Brillat-Savarin, with gay and piquant stories, 
bound up for ever with this spot.” 

In 1874 M. Valserres published a monograph in which he 
expounded his novel and startling views on the subject of the origin 
of truffles. He contends that the truffle is not a fungus at all, but 
merely a subterraneous gall-nut, and that in order to produce it 
nothing is required but what he calls the truffle-oak and the truffi- 
genous fly. He considers the tubercle simply a radical excrescence 
resulting from the puncture of the roots of the oak by an insect, and 
that the parasite draws its life and substance from the tree on which 
it is formed. M. Valserres supports his theory by what he and his 
supporters consider the analogous genesis of the oak-apple, or gall- 
nut proper, which is unquestionably engendered by the insect cynips 
prick'ng the stalks, leaves, and buds of the oak, and depositing its 
eggs in the receptacle thus formed. Right wroth does M. Valserres 
wax with the Académie des Sciences for not at once concurring with 
his views, and most withering is the satire he lavishly bestows on that 
benighted body, as well as on all authorities of recent date who 
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venture to differ from him. But whilst making his attacks on the 
. Academy, M. Valserres seems to forget that the truffle is accepted 
and classified as a fungus by a vast majority of the learned men¥of 
Europe, and by the most erudite and experienced mycologists of the 
day. Difficult as it is to arrive at the secrets of subterraneous plants, 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, Germans and Italians, unwaveringly 
concur in assigning the truffle its proper place in the vegetable king- 
dom ; and in their studies of hypogzic life, authorities like Badham 
and Cooke, like Tulasne and Figuier, like Von Bornholz and Fischer, 
have succeeded in throwing light on the organography of the truffle, 
and in forming rational conclusions as to the cryptogamic evolution 
of its sporidia. 

We will not weary our readers with more technical terms than 
are necessary, and merely state that the truffle belongs amongst 
Fungi to the class of Ascomycetes; that these asci, or sacks, are 
scattered on a serpentine vein-like hymeneum, and enclosed in a 
stout case or peridium. It seems now established that the sporidia 
which were contained in the asci till the decomposition of the mother 
truffle, possess, on becoming young truffles, a mycelium in the shape 
of microscopical filaments, which, however, the truffinelle loses when 
it attains a certain age. Bulliard and Ventenat assert that young 
truffles possess umbicular cords, which disappear with growth. The 
growing truffle draws its nourishment from the earth around it by 
means of veins which run from the interior of the tuber to its nodu- 
lated surface. Two distinct sets of veins, some white and others 
coloured, traverse the full-grown truffle, and give it that{mottled 
appearance which has caused it to be compared to the nutmeg. 
The truffle during its growth is white or grey in fcolour, and only 
assumes a black hue on attaining maturity. 

We must now return to M. Valserres, and the oak-plantations and 
artificial truffle-beds of Southern France. There is one most power- 
ful argument in favour of the subterraneous gall-nut hypothesis, and 
that is success ; for, however fallacious may be the premisses, and 
however illogical the reasoning, the conclusion arrived at is*£. s. @., 
and a practical and beneficial result is attained by the extensive oak- 
plantations which are rapidly springing up over many hitherto unpro- 
ductive districts of Southern France. This planting of otherwise 
unprofitable land with oak-trees, primarily with a view to gathering 
truffle-crops, and subsequently for the sake of the value of the 
timber, was commenced almost at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, but the experiments made were on a small scale, and only 
imperfectly carried out. It needed the Exposition Universelle at 
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Paris of 1855 to bring the question of trufficulture into public notice, 
and give a stimulus to its development. At that exhibition an ener- 
getic and persevering grower of artificially-raised truffles, by name 
M. Rousseau, gained a medal of the first class for his preserved truffles. 
The attention of the press was directed to the subject, and an official 
report on trufficulture was drawn up, and a circular addressed to the 
sub-prefects of the various departments containing land suitable for 
the purpose, recommending the planting of oak-trees, both the 
common oak and the holm or evergreen oak (z/ex), with a view to 
the production of truffles as likely to secure a speedy return for the 
outlay. It would carry us too far to trace the rapid development 
of the truffle trade and the growth of oak-forests in Vaucluse, Vienne, 
and other suitable localities in Southern France ; but we may mention 
the fact that in the department of Vaucluse alone more than 4,000 
hectares (the hectare is about 14 acre) were planted with various kinds 
of oak as early as the year 1866 ; whilst in the two great market 
centres of Apt and Carpentras the yearly value of the truffle harvest 
is calculated to exceed £100,000 ; whilst at Montagnac the average 
value of the yearly yield per hectare is calculated at £28. Oak- 
plantations, judiciously managed, are, therefore, indubitably con- 
ducive to the propagation and growth of the truffle ; but it remains 
to be proved that, because the tubercle affects the neighbourhood 
of the oak, therefore it is a parasite and excrescence of that tree, 
or that it is produced by the puncture of a fly. The great argument 
adduced in favour of the gall-nut theory is, that it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that truffles are produced freely in these oak-plantations 
in localities where they have never been found before, and where no 
mycelium, sporidia, or parings of the tuber have been sown. This is 
still a mystery of subterraneous vegetation ; but when we consider 
the unexplored secrets of mycology, even when our investigations 
relate to the propagation of the minor agarics, is it surprising that 
science has not as yet attained to a full knowledge of a cryptogamic 
and at the same time hypogzic genesis? We can only attribute 
the growth of the truffle in the instances we have mentioned to a 
spontaneous vegetation, with the workings of which we have no inti- 
mate acquaintance ; nor is this spontaneous appearance of the ¢uder 
cibarium a greater marvel than the growth of hydatids in animal 
bodies, or than the presence of infusoria in water containing organic 
matter, or, to draw an illustration from the Fungi, than the Mould 
which M. Deslongchamps found in the air-cells of the eider duck 
while alive, and which Professor Owen discovered in the lungs of a 
flamingo. It must be remembered that the Fungi, like the Alge, 
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hold a sort of middle position between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and have been well described as the educts rather than 
the products of the latter. 

Against the gall-nut theory we will only a“vance a few of the 
many objections which readily strike us. (1st.) How have truffles 
been, as they undoubtedly have been artificially produced by preparing 
truffle-beds, and there depositing ripe truffles brought for that 
purpose from other localities? This has occurred, not in isolated 
instances, but repeatedly after various experiments in different 
countries of Western Europe. It is true that these experiments 
never proved lucrative, and were consequently abandoned ; whilst in 
some instances they were altogether unsuccessful, as in the case of 
the celebrated naturalist Buffon, whose want of success M. Valserres 
does not fail to make the most of. (2nd.) How can the fact be 
ignored that unprejudiced and experienced naturalists and mycolo- 
gists have undeniably recognised the existence of sporidia in the 
prolific veins of the tuber, even if the presence of a mycelium be not 
universally admitted in the case of the immature fungus? (3rd.) 
How can the fact be explained that the ‘uber cibarium has been 
frequently found in the proximity of trees other than oaks, such as 
the beech, the birch, the maple, the yoke-elm, the willow, and even 
fruit-trees, such as the apple and the pear? Again, how have cognate 
species of the genus been found where there were no trees at all, for 
the white truffle and the Algerian and Australian varieties are met 
with under such conditions? (4th.) If the truffle be an excrescence 
of the oak-root, how is it that the tuber when dug out in hunting is 
never found to be attached to the object of which it is asserted to 
be a parasite? The gall-nut theorists get over this difficulty by 
assuming that the tubercle on attaining maturity falls away from its 
support, as a ripe apple drops from a bough. They fail, however, to 
explain how the gall-nut acquires its migratory powers! Again, it 
is an undoubted fact that the depth of truffles in the soil varies 
according to the dryness and humidity of the atmosphere. Some- 
times they are found quite at the surface, whilst occasionally it is 
necessary to search for them to a depth of two feet. (5th.) As there 
are twenty-four species of truffles, according to M. Tulasne, does it 
not follow that there must be twenty-four species of truffigenous flies ? 
The gall-nut theorists do not oppose this deduction, and seem quite 
willing to accept the axiom, “ quot tubera tot musce.” The very 
existence of truffigenous flies seems to us rather problematical, nor 
does the following quotation from M. Valserres’ work tend to lessen 
our incredulity : “Que deviennent ces mouches? L observation ne 
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nous I’a point encore appris. On pourrait supposer seulement que 
c’est vers le mois de juin qu’elles commencent leur travail, et qu’elles 
le prolongent vers la fin de septembre. C’est 1A une question fort 
obscure et sur laquelle nous avons garde de nous prononcer.” We 
must fire a Parthian shot at the gall-nuttists by inquiring how far 
they are prepared to extend their theory. Do they view as excres- 
cences and parasites the various Lycoperdons, the pig-nut, the 
morel, and other fungi almost identical with the truffle in organi- 
sation ? 

The soil most suitable to the ‘uber cibarium is a calcareous or 
chalky marl, intermixed with ferruginous sand. Its favourite habitat 
is a somewhat moist locality, where it is protected from the too 
ardent rays of the sun by the branches of forest trees, particularly oaks, 
standing at some distance from each other, and where it is not 
deprived of the free access of the currents of air by thick underwood. 
In France the oak-trees are planted systematically and by measure- 
ment, and vines are grown with advantage in the alleys thus formed. 
The oaks are always raised from acorns gathered from truffle-oaks, 
and the holm-oak and ermés, or cochineal-oak, have been found to 
be the most advantageous for the production of truffles, and it seems 
highly probable that the tannin contained in the various kinds of 
oak-trees has an influence on the production and growth of truffles. 
The ilex will grow up to an elevation of 800 métres, the truffle up to 
goo, whilst the ordinary oak is met with at an altitude of 1,600 
metres. But the higher one ascends, or the more northward one 
proceeds, the more does the truffle deteriorate both in perfume and 
quality. Sun is essentially necessary for its production in perfection. 
‘The basin of the Rhéne between Avignon and Valence now produces 
the best truffles in the world, raised on the lower sunny slopes of the 
spurs of the Alps. Northward of Valence the tuber begins to lose 
perfume ; in Le Lot it begins to lose colour, whilst in Burgundy it is 
grey, and its taste and aroma are sensibly diminished. Montlhéry, 
remarks an epicure, is the farthest place north where the truffles 
are eatable; they are only edible in a higher latitude. Truffles are 
found in the neighbourhood of Paris: “There are truffles and 
truffles,” exclaimed Fin-Bec. 

As regards the price, it does not seem at all likely that it will fall. 
With new facilities for locomotion and transmission the demand has 
kept pace with the rapid increase of the supply. The railway is a 
rare caterer for the epicure, and the era of the plutocrats has only 
just dawned. Cotton and iron will goa long way even when ex- 
pended on hyacinth glasses containing half a pound weight of inferior 
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preserved truffles for half a pound sterling. The feeling may some 
day or other be prevalent in London, as it is nowin Paris, that it is a 
social degradation to have dined at a party where truffles did not 
form an ingredient in at least two of the courses ; ostracism would be 
the result of exposure. Truffles were dearer last century than they 
are now, chiefly because they were scarcer. In Germany the price of 
Italian truffles was exorbitant, sometimes as high as £3. ros. a pound. 
In Covent Garden in 1833 fresh English truffles fetched ros. per 
pound, and 14s. in 1837. The average price at Apt and Carpentras, 
the two great artificial truffle centres, is 15 francs per kilogramme 
at the former, and 20 francs at the latter market ; the kilogramme 
is equivalent to nearly 2} lbs. avoirdupois. The price of Frénch 
truffles varies in our Italian warehouses according to the favourable 
nature of the past season. The average price of preserved truffles 
(generally by the Appert process) may be set down at 15s. Still 
more has to be paid for fresh French truffles, but the epicure does not 
begrudge having to pay for the envelope of soil which he has to buy 
with the tuber, and which is allowed to remain so that the perfume 
may as far as possible be retained. Mr. Hayward tells a tale of a 
magnificent turkey stuffed with truffles by Morel and sold for some- 
thing like £20. Perhaps, after all, it is as well that truffles should 
remain an expensive luxury ; they are very far from being an essen- 
tial, and it is as just that the rich should have to pay for them as for 
their armorial bearings and their footmen’s powder, whilst if they 
became cheap, it is not impossible that the much-sought-for esculent 
might again undergo burial as in the ages of the past. What is cheap 
is seldom esteemed ; as the story runs :— 

** « Réjouissez-vous, chére amie,’ disais-je, un jour 4 Madame de V., ‘on 
vient de présenter 4 ]a Société d’Encouragement un métier au moyen duquel on 
fera de la dentelle superbe, et qui ne cofitera presque rien.’ ‘Eh!’ me répondit 


cette belle, avec un regard de souveraine indifférence, ‘si la dentelle était 4 bon 
marché, croyez-vous qu’on voudrait porter de semblables guenilles ?’” 


We must add a few words regarding truffle-hunting, or truffle- 
searching, as it should properly be called, unless we assign the tuber 
altogether to the animal kingdom. This is pursued in various man- 
ners, the two principal of which are the cultivation of the power of 
scent possessed by the dog and the pig respectively. The other 
methods need only be cursorily alluded to, as practically they are but 
rarely resorted to. One is the careful watching of the movements of 
the truffivorous flies during the season of maturity of the truffles, and 
then digging carefully at the spots where they alight. This method 


is mainly pursued in Burgundy; whilst in some districts the tubers 
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are discovered by what is called indication only, for the appearance 
of the soil will guide the experienced searcher to spots where the 
truffles lie close to the surface of the soil after warm, continuous 
showers; but this method of gathering is open to the drawback, that 
under these circumstances the tuber is exposed to the attacks of its 
many admirers, not the most insignificant among whom were. the 
trufile-poachers, who, till a recent enactment was passed, considered 
they had as much right to hunt for truffles as people had-to glean in 
the fields or. search for grape-clusters which had escaped the vigi- 
lance of the vintager. For all information: regarding the search for 
truffles with dogs and pigs, as well as for full details concerning the 
training of those animals for that purpose, the reader cannot do better 
than consult the elaborate article on the subject by V. F. Fischer, 
and which appeared translated from the German in vol. xiii. of the 
“ Gardener’s Magazine ” in the year 1837. The respective merits of 
the dog and the sow are there fully discussed, and ample instructions 
given for training these animals. Each of the quadrupeds has its 
qualifications and demerits. The dog is employed in Germany and 
Italy; but the sow is the animal which discovers the delicious French 
truffles which we use in England, and is exclusively employed by 
French growers, except by the poachers, who use a dog, as an animal 
more likely to effect its escape in case of a sauve gui peut. Who 
would think that anything so costly and delicious should be dis- 
covered by the snout of an animal who is not in good odour even 
amongst Christians, and who figures in the /ndex Expurgatorius of 
Eastern creeds? We can almost enter into the feelings of an old 
epicure who, in the intensity of his affection for the grunting hunters 
of Périgord, proposed to erect baths for them in the neighbourhood, 
to be supported, after the fashion of our baths and washhouses for 
the labouring classes, by voluntary contributions. A good truffle- 
sow, when trained, is worth about 200 fr., but they have been sold 
for as much as 750 fr. (£30) when they possessed peculiar qualifica- 
tions for their task. The dog is decidedly harder to train, principally 
because he is not imbued with that intense appreciation of the truffle 
as an article of diet which stimulates the sow. The scent of the dog 
is as keen, but he is not able to grub up the tuber when he finds it. 
We really did not intend this jew de mot when the foregoing sen- 
tence was written ; but it is, in fact, a drawback to truffle-hunting 
with swine that the animal will occasionally, in spite of all precautions, 
devour the tuber after it has excavated it. The dogs most suitable 
for truffle-hunting are poodles, spaniels, and setters ; but poodles are 
generally preferred, as they have little inclination to pursue game. 
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The present article can perhaps have no better conclusion than 
an anecdote related of Buffon, which illustrates at once a Frenchman’s 
wit and our remarks as to the habitat of truffles :— 

‘*A truffled turkey was to be eaten at a house to which Buffon was invited. 
A few minutes before sitting down to table, an elderly lady inquired of the 
celebrated naturalist where the truffle grew. ‘At your feet, Madame.’ The 
lady did not understand, but it was thus explained to her: ‘ C’est au pied des 
charmes’ (yoke-elm tree). The compliment appeared most flattering. Towards 
the end of dinner, some one asked the same question of the illustrious writer, who, 
forgetting that the lady was beside him, innocently replied, ‘They grow aux 
pieds des vieux charmes.’ The lady overheard him, and no longer thought 
anything of his amiability.” 

Not a word of philology, for fear of our truffle article proving 
indigestible. But some reader may inquire, “ What do you call this 
article, ‘ tru’ffles’ or ‘truf‘fles,’ or in phonetic jargon ‘troofels’ or 
‘truffels’?” Both pronunciations are made use of by persons of 
education, and by either name the tuber will taste as sweet. If any 
one wish to sing its praises in verse, we should recommend “ truffel,” 
as more prolific of rhymes such as muffle, ruffle, scuffle, &c., whilst 
“troofel” suggests only the epithet applied to the lady in “Our 
Mutual Friend.” Thus, submitting Truffles to be discussed both in a 
literary and gastronomic point of view, we take our leave, in the 


words of Macbeth :— 


May good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 


W. COLLETT-SANDARS. 


3B2 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF PATRIOTISM. 


ATRIOTISM is so commonly regarded as essentially unselfish, 
that it may appear paradoxical to speak of self-conceit and 
self-interest as the special defects characterising the faulty side of 
patriotism. In lines which every one knows by heart, Scott takes 
selfishness as the natural antithesis to patriotism. If the man breathe, 
he says, whose heart has never burned with thoughts of home and 
fatherland, then, “ high though his title,” 
. . « proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
and in death be utterly contemned. But however excellent a virtue 
patriotism may be when properly subordinated to other qualities, and 
however essential it may be to the well-being of a nation that its 
people should be patriotic in due measure, patriotism, like other 
virtues, has its seamy side ; and the fault which specially characterises 
the seamy side of patriotism is selfishness. This we purpose now 
to show. 

In the lowest stages of man’s development self-praise is not 
regarded as an offence against good taste. The savage warrior sings 
ais own praises with effusion, and his fellows listen without disap- 
proval until their own turn arrives. But so soon as man has risen 
above the condition of the savage, he learns to regard self-praise 
as contemptible. This is a first step towards better taste: it con- 
tinues to be thought right, nay, to be thought a matter of duty, 
to praise near relatives. Only when men have made a further 
advance towards true civilisation, do they begin to recognise in 
the praise of near relations only a modified form of self-praise. 
fhe essential objection to the praise of parents or sons, brothers or 
sisters, is well indicated in the sarcastic reply of Talleyrand to one 
who praised too much and too often his mother’s beauty: “I per- 
ceive, then, that it was your father who was ugly.” 

One step farther from actual self-praise brings us to the quality 
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sometimes called Provincialism—a quality held in high esteem where 
it is prevalent, but elsewhere in exceeding contempt. To be tho- 
roughly valued in Little Peddlington, the Little Peddlingtonian must 
regard his birthplace as the best of all towns, its inhabitants the most 
favoured of the human race. The larger provincialism of the York- 
shireman’s “I’se Yorkshire,” the Cornishman’s “One and all,” the 
north countryman’s contempt for the south, the southerner’s dislike of 
the northerner, are in like manner regarded, where they flourish, as 
virtues, however ludicrous they may appear to the rest of the world. 
Others are quick, however, to discern self-conceit in provincialism. 
They perceive that the man who “stands up” for the men of Ais 
county, for “the men where Ze comes from,” stands up for himself. 
He disguises his self-conceit but thinly. In his own mind he may 
be persuaded that he is showing loyalty and staunchness. Not 
unfrequently, indeed, we find him expressing contempt for those of 
his fellow-countrymen who are less outspoken than himself in praising 
their own district. But the true mainspring of provincial loyalty is 
self-conceit, where it is not (as it not unfrequently is) a combination 
of self-conceit and self-interest. 

The writer has here taken illustrations of provincialism from his own 
country, for the same reason which led Orlando to rail against “no 
breather in the world but himself, against whom he knew most faults.” 
But provincialism is as obtrusive in other countries. The most viru- 
lent abuse of England by Americans, or of America by Englishmen, 
is far less bitter than the abuse which we have heard poured on New 
England by Southern Americans, and on the Eastern States by the 
Western—though not vce versé. The famous speech of the Mississippi 
man is assuredly not an exaggerated illustration of such feelings. It 
admirably illustrates the self-conceit underlying provincialism. ‘ This 
may suit you,” says the brown forester, speaking of an excessive influx 
of passengers, “but it don’t suit me. This may be all very well with 
Down Easters and men of Boston raising, but it won’t suit my figure 
nohow ; and no two ways about that! and so I tell you. Now! I’m 
from the brown forests of the Mississippi, 7 am, and when the sun 
shines on me, it does shine—a little. It don’t glimmer where / live, 
the sun don’t. No. I’m a brown forester, I am. I ain’t a Johnny 
Cake. There are no smooth skins where I live. We're rough men 
there. Rather. If Down Easters and men of Boston raising like 
this, I’m glad of it ; but I’m none of that raising no: of that breed. 
No. This company wants a little fixing, it does. I’m the wrong 
sort of man for ’em, 7am. They won’t like me, hey won't,” and so 


forth. 
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But while provincialism,is seen by all men of sense and culture 
to be absurd, while all forms of class bias have long been a theme 
for ridicule, men have not yet learned to reject a form of patriotism 
which is but a larger kind of provincialism. I do not speak of true 
patriotism, that loyalty of heart which leads a man to be ready to 
sacrifice his own interests for his country’s sake, and to stand by his 
countrymen when they are oppressed or wronged. Precisely as, 
even when we note the bad taste of praising kinfolk, we recognise 
the value of filial piety, so, in noting the defects which mark the 
seamy side of patriotism, we recognise as a noble virtue the self- 
forgetting love of country which constitutes true patriotism. 

The false patriotism which has its birth in self-conceit is at once 
more common and more obtrusive than real patriotism. The noisiest 
patriots are those with whom the praise of country is either a form of 
self-praise or a means of advancing their own interests. The man 
who is really loyal to his country, and is ready to sacrifice his own 
interests in her cause, makes no vaunt of his patriotism. 

Strangely enough, self-esteem is encouraged, not alone by con- 
siderations of nationality, but by those features of a country for 
which its inhabitants can claim no credit. We have heard the 
Mississippi man vaunting his brown forests and the sun which shines 
s> fully upon his home. ‘The Englishman sees in his “ right little, 
tight little island” a reason for the good qualities of its inhabitants, 
and thuugh he reviles at home the climate of that right little island, he 
considers it in his heart well suited to nourish a strong and enduring 
race of people. The Frenchman finds in the sunny plains of France 
the natural source of French spirit and wit, and praises “la belle 
France” with no indirect reference to his own possession of corre- 
sponding good qualities. ‘The Northman recognises in the sternness 
and wildness of his home such evidence of his own fitness to con- 
tend against difficulties, that he never wearies of lauding the 


Land of brown heath, and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood ; 


or of asking, with profound though not quite obvious significance, 


What mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 
That knits him to its rugged strand ? 


Every American, whether from Northern or Southern, Eastern, Middle, 
or Western State, takes pride in the wide extent of the United States 
as in some mysterious way imparting largeness to his own nature ; 
though many Americans are generous enough to admit that English- 
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men may possibly not be quite so small-natured as the minuteness of 
the old country might seem, in this way of viewing matters, to 
suggest. Possibly the wide extent of British Colonial possessions 
(the region over which the British flag waves exceeding the United 
States nearly twofold in extent) may have something to do with this 
condescension, or else a faint recollection of the fuct that, small as 
Great Britain is, the ancestry of nine-tenths of the present population 
of America were here once “ cabined, cribbed, confined.” 

But it is when we turn from the physical aspect of a country to 
the manners of the people, their mode of living, the training they 
undergo in youth, their way of dealing, either as individuals or as a 
nation, with other races and nations, that the seamy side of patriotism 
is most offensively displayed. Men who would be ashamed to praise 
themselves or their own family, or to boast of the extent and quality 
of their own education—men who, having risen a step higher towards 
good taste, would avoid as ridiculous the pretensions of provin- 
cialism—act as though it were a point of honour to praise their 
country, right or wrong. They exaggerate its good qualities, deny its 
defects, overlook its short comings. When it has done weil, they praise 
its conduct in unmeasured terms; when it has simply done what was 
just, they laud its behaviour in terms only suited to great achieve- 
ments or sacrifices ; and when it has done ill (which every 
nation and every people does, at times, as surely as every person), 
they are ready with excuses, the poverty of which they would be the 
first to ridicule if urged in favour of any country but their own. 
While thus magnifying the good deeds and overlooking the deficien- 
cies of their own country, they undervalue the successes and exagger- 
ate the shortcomings of other countries. They fail to perceive that their 
way of speaking of their own country and others is but a modified 
form of that provincialism which they justly regard as ridiculous and 
contemptible. . 

We need not go beyond’ our own country for illustrations of such 
offences against good taste. Though the sentiment “Our country, 
right or wrong” belongs, not to us, but to the other chief branch of 
the English-speaking family, and though perhaps no Englishman has 
ever spoken of that sentiment as a reasonable one, too many of us 
speak and act as though it were altogether sound anid just. 

We do not wish, however, to assert that in these respects our coun- 
trymen err more markedly than others. Only, as when a personal 
fault is to be corrected it is better to begin with oneself, so when a 
national fault is to be corrected the better course is to consider one’s 
own nation in the first instance. The fault is one which has its 
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attractive side. So long, indeed, as we overlook the element ot 
self-conceit which underlies the praise of our own country and the 
disparagement of other nations, it is very easy to mistake the fault 
for a virtue. Moreover, the fault is not one which can be replaced 
with advantage by a fault on the other side. Precisely as constant self- 
disparagement is a not less serious offence against good taste than 
constant self-praise, so the man who says nothing but ill of his own 
country is as unwise as one who constantly praises it. What should 
be aimed at is to see our country and other countries as they really 
are. “ To see,” says Herbert Spencer, “ how things stand, apart from 
personal and national interests, is essential before there can be 
reached balanced judgments respecting the course of human affairs 
in general.” ‘To be convinced of this,” he proceeds, “it needs but 
to take a case remote from our own. Ask how the members of an 
aboriginal tribe regard that tide of civilisation which sweeps them 
away. Ask what the North American Indians said about the spread 
of the white man over their territories; or what the ancient Britons 
thought of the invasions which dispossessed them of England; and 
it becomes clear that events which, looked at from an unnational 
point of view, were steps towards a higher life, seemed, from a 
national point of view, entirely evil. Admitting this truth, so easily 
perceived in these cases, we must admit that only in proportion as we 
emancipate ourselves from the bias of patriotism, and consider our 
own society as one among many, having their histories and their 
future, and some of them, perhaps, having better claims than we have 
to the inheritance of the earth ; only in proportion as we do this, 
shall we recognise those sociological truths which have nothing to do 
with particular nations or particular races.” 

The rule to be applied to distinguish proper patriotism from that 
which has its birth in self-conceit is not unlike the rule which should 
guide a wise man in considering his own qualities. The conduct 
which befits a man of sense and a gentleman in speaking of himself, 
when occasion arises, befits also the true patriot in speaking of his 
own country. The care with which a man of sense examines his own 
conduct, noting what is good or bad in it for his future guidance, 
should have its counterpart in the care with which his country’s 
doings should be studied by one who has occasion to express opinions 
respecting them. 

But apa rt from the self-conceit which is to be eschewed in con- 
sidering the doings of our own country, there is also the element of 
self-interest. The satisfaction we feel when our country has achieved 
some great success is not wholly free from the thought that the suc- 
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cess which brings gain to our nation brings also, in some degree, 
gain to ourselves ; when our nation suffers, the anger we feel arises 
partly from the sense that the injury which affects our country may 
affect us also in some degree ; or the relations between other nations 
may be viewed with selfish reference to the position of our own 
country. And here we touch on a matter which more directly affects 
the nation itself than the points we have heretofore spoken of. When 
men loudly praise their own nation, or disparage other nations, when 
they boast of her successes or express annoyance at the successes of her 
enemies, they offend, as we have seen, against good taste, and show 
a national defect corresponding to want of sense and good breeding 
in the individual ; but beyond the contempt they excite among men 
of other nations, they do little harm. It is otherwise, however, when 
men allow national conceit and self-interest to affect the opinions 
they entertain and express respecting the varying relations of other 
countries among each other. Some of the bitterest quarrels between 
nations have been thus occasioned ; and often, where no actual 
quarrel has arisen, a settled ill-feeling has come into existence which 
has lasted for many years, occasioning not less discomfort than explicit 
quarrelling or even actual war. 

As an instance of the mischievous effects of a selfish manner of 
viewing the relations between other nations, we might cite the ultimate 
consequences to France of the feeling which led her first to watch 
with interest, and before long to take part in, the struggle between 
Great Britain and her North American Colonies ; or we might con- 
sider the wars in Europe since the middle of the present century, 
which have afforded many illustrations of the kind. But, as it is 
always more instructive to note our own shortcomings than the faults 
of others, we may advantageously select for discussion the feeling 
with which our people watched the terrible struggle between the 
Northern and Southern States of America. As our object in this 
paper is principally to show the advantage of trying to see things as 
they really are, not through the veil of self-conceit whether national 
cr personal, and as it is a step in that direction to endeavour to “see 
ourselves as others see us,” the English reader must not be offended 
if we consider the feelings entertained by too many in England 
at that time, rather as the Americans view them! than as a strictly 

! The writer’s opinion on this point has not been formed from the reading of 
American newspapers cr books, but from conversations with many Americans, in all 
partsof America. On some of the matters which we dismiss as not just grounds of 
complaint there exists a variety of opinion ; but onthe point to which we advert as 
affording juster cause of indignation, we found perfect unanimity of feeling, 
except of course among those Americans from the Southern States who still 
view with regret the issue of that desolating struggle. 
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impartial observer might. By combining the American view, which 
errs perhaps in one direction, with the English mode of viewing 
the matter, which assuredly erred, and perhaps still errs, in the other, 
we may be led to a just mean, the consideration of which may not 
be without profit. 

Everyone who recalls the feeling with which the struggle between 
the North and South was viewed at the outset in this country, will 
remember that that feeling was strongly and almost unanimously in 
favour of the Northern States. Those Americans who are aware of this 
circumstance consider for the most part—rather unjustly, we think— 
that the feeling simply expressed England’s dislike to a struggle which 
seemed likely to interfere with commerce ; this dislike taking the 
form of anger against the section of the States which had seceded. It 
may, however, be fairly claimed for England that in 1860 there was 
a feeling of genuine regret that the miseries of war were threatening 
our transatlantic cousins. Something like anger, too, was felt against 
those who, as we judged, had caused the trouble. 

As time went on and as thp struggle continued, it came to be a 
life-and-death contest between, two very unequal powers, and our 
sympathies were strongly aroused in favour of the weaker. It will not 
be thought, we hope, that we are showing the seamy side of patriot- 
ism in saying that this is usual with Englishmen. Indeed, the feeling 
is not so thoroughly commendable or reasonable that it should be 
regarded as a form of self-conceit to claim it as characteristic of our 
country. In England one may sometimes see a great generous fellow 
contending against an ill-tempered little man, defending himself 
calmly against the shower of blows poured on him by his small 
assailant, and generously leaving unused the strength with which 
he could demolish his opponent, while a crowd encourages the 
little fellow to persevere, shouting at the other our national taunt, 
“ Hit one your own size,” as though the mere-fact of being the more 
powerful of the two were proof of wrong. Be the feeling good or 
bad, reasonable or unreasonable, certain it is that every Englishman 
recognises its influence (sometimes as an influence to be resisted). 
It is so strong that it overrides even love of country. No English- 
man can read the history of the old struggles between England and 
Scotland without having his sympathies roused in favour of the 
Scotsmen. Even when Englishmen read of their favourite hero 
(favourite, perhaps, because small and weak of body) leading the 
British fleet against the Danes, their sympathy is only saved from 
going with the weaker nation by the ditiiculties which equalised the 
struggle. That in reading of the contest between our own country 
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and the North American Colonies, our sympathies should be with 
the Colonists, may perhaps be otherwise explained ; for we constantly 
regard that contest as between Englishmen and Englishmen, just as 
we should so regard a contest (fortunately not to be imagined) 
between Imperial and Colonial forces in Canada, or Australia, or New 
Zealand.! And on the other hand, it is easy to understand how it is 
that Englishmen do not sympathise greatly with the efforts of savage 
people against the disciplined and well-armed forces of Great 
Britain.? But in general, in any contest between men or nations, 


' Americans seem quite unable to comprehend that Englishmen view in this 
way the struggle which made America a nation. If an Englishmen speaks in 
America as he would speak in England of that contest, he will be complimented 
on his politeness, as though he were making some concession to the natural 
feelings of his hearers and overcoming some natural prejudices of hisown. ‘It 
must of course be painful to an Englishman,” we were once gravely assured, ‘‘ to 
consider that, had the issue of that contest been different, the present power and 
wealth of America would have formed part of the power and wealth of the British 
Empire.” On another occasion a lady who was about to recite a poem in honour 
of Independence Day, expressed with similar gravity her trust that the recol- 
lections aroused by the poem might not be too painful for us! Yet every 
American knows that, apart from all the nobler considerations which would make 
the issue of that contest acceptable to the Englishman of to-day, an Englishman 
has, so far as blood and birth are concerned, as just a reason for feeling indifferent 
whether one side or the other fought best, as nine-tenths of the present white popu- 
lation of America : for not one in ten of the American population has any nearer rela- 
tionship to the colonists who fought against oppression so nobly a hundred years ago. 
It would be melancholy, were it not ludicrous, that as in our English schools for 
nearly half a century after Waterloo, French-and-English games were in vogue, 
in which the superiority of the English was complacently illustrated for the benefit 
of English children, so now in American schools, a century after a struggle between 
Englishmen and English colonists, there are ‘*‘ American-and-Britisher” games in 
which the superior prowess of the Americans is illustrated for the benefit of children 
mostly descended directly from families which were British a hundred years ago 
or even much later. An English lady at Chicago told us that her sons were made 
uncomfortable by taunts having this venerable origin, and was perhaps not greatly 
comforted on being reminded that their sons would be able in turn to taunt freshly- 
arrived English with the defeat of Hanoverian interests in America a century ago. 
(They tell a story in America of the American-born son of an Englishman who 
told his father that at school they had been playing a game shewing ‘‘ how we 
Yankees licked you Britishers.”) Perhaps, if Americans were to analyse the 
feelings with which they consider the old home of their race, feelings in some 
respects even warmer than those of Englishmen themselves, they might understand 
how it is that Englishmen are as proud of the achievements of Washington and 
his fellow-workers as Americans can possibly be. As it is, Americans speak 
wonderingly of the feelings ‘‘ which made it possible for Thackeray to look as he 
did upon the American Revolution, and to express the views he did so constantly 
and with so much admiration concerning the character of Washington.” 

? «* Blinded by natural self-love to the badness of our conduct towards inferior 
races, while remembering what there is of good in our conduct ; forgetting how 
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the sympathies of an Englishman, unless strongly influenced by 
special considerations, are drawn towards the weaker of the two. 
And so it was that, as the struggle between the Northern and South- 
ern States of America continued, the great majority in this country 
seemed compelled to sympathise with the Southerners in their 
stubborn resistance against what appeared to us overwhelming odds. 

With this feeling Americans are not now disposed to quarrel, 
though they certainly have no great respect for it. Knowing that the 
difficulties which the North had to encounter were much greater than 
most persons in England imagined, they naturally object to the 
assumption that the North was again and again foiled in a task which 
should have been easy ; and apart from this they have no special sym- 
pathy (seeing how vast their country is, it is hardly to be expected that 
they would have any sympathy) with our English admiration for small 
combatants. But at present they understand, without admiring, our 
sympathy with the weakness of the South, and are not disposed to 
be angry if occasionally this sympathy found unpleasant expression 
during the war between North and South. 

But later on, when the North was showing a determined resolu- 
tion to prevent the secession of the South, and when, moreover, the 
one thing wanting to secure our good opinion—the freeing of the 
slaves—had been accomplished, it cannot be denied that our sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the Southern States began to assume a more 
objectionable form. It became clear at that time that some among 
us—a loud-voiced section, but perhaps not so large as Americans 
imagine—had learned to look with satisfaction on the threatened 
breaking up of that great English-speaking nation which had been 
gradually growing until, almost coincidentally with the breaking-out 
of the war, their numbers had become equal to the population of the 
British Isles. It does not greatly concern Englishmen to know that 
the population of Russia, or Germany, or France exceeds that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for a happy confidence in the superiority 
of the British stock causes us to reduce foreign populations by a con- 
siderable percentage when we compare them with our own ; but when 
a nation from the same stock was seen to be rapidly gaining on us 
in numbers, and at length passing ahead, it appeared to many as 
a manifest dispensation of Providence, necessarily interested in a 
special manner in the welfare of Great Britain, that some seven 


well these inferior races have usually behaved to us, and remembering only their 
misbehaviour, which we refrain from tracing to its cause in our own transgressions, 
we overvalue our own natures as compared with theirs.” —Herbert Spencer’s 
Study of Sociology, chapter ix. 
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millions of the rival English-speaking nation should be separated from 
the rest. There must have been something specially irritating to a 
sensitive people like our American cousins in the placid way in which 
the leading English journals indicated the probable line of demarca- 
tion between the Northern and Southern sections of the once United 
States; and still more, perhaps, in the assumption that, secession 
having once begun, it would continue, the Western States seceding 
from the Eastern, then the Middle States from the New England 
States, until at last no nation comparable with England in population 
would remain to threaten our priority among the English-speaking 
nations of the world. 

We are not concerned to indicate here the folly of such reasoning, 
or how the separation of the United States into two discordant por- 
tions would have been in reality a far more threatening circumstance 
than the growth of the States even to thrice or four times their present 
dimensions. The point to which we wish to call attention is the 
natural effect of such selfish considerations, as expressed not only in 
the public press but in conversation,' in exciting ill-feeling against us 
on the part of our American cousins. If we are jealous for England’s 
claims to a high position among the nations, and apt to be troubled 
when we see another nation apparently passing in advance of us, 
Americans, we may be sure, are as warmly interested in the growing 
power and the steady advance of their nation. If that had been 
all, it would have been enough to render offensive our anxiety to 
see their progress checked ; but when we consider under what cir- 
cumstances this feeling was manifested, that America was bleeding at 
every pore in a desperate struggle, every victory and every defeat in 
which was alike disastrous to the nation, we can understand how the 
remembrance of things said in England in that hour of her affliction 
rankles still in the heart of America. Everything else might be for- 
given: our misapprehension of the nature of their trouble, for 
England as a whole was not more ignorant of American politics than 
America was and is of English politics ; our quasi-recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, for on calm reflection Americans must per- 
ceive that we had little choice in the matter ; the negligence which, 
according to their view, led to the Alabama troubles, for England has 
paid the reckoning not uncheerfully : but that we should look on (or 


1 We pay no attention here to jeers and taunts said to have been publicly 
addressed to Americans who visited our shores during the war; though we have 
heard Americans speak bitterly on this point. It surely would not be fair to judge 
this country by the behaviour of our ‘‘roughs,” our irrepressible Toms and Bills 
and ’Arrys. 
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seem to do so, for the true heart of the British people was not in the 
hopes that offended our American brothers) while the life’s blood 
of America was fast flowing, that we should seem to be calmly cal- 
culating how far our position as a nation might be improved through 
the miseries which afflicted America, was a sin not readily to be 
forgotten or forgiven. 

Passing from a subject which has many painful associations not 
devoid of shame to right-feeling Englishmen, we may here notice, in 
passing, a somewhat singular circumstance. 

Englishmen and Americans coming from a common stock, and 
being to all intents and purposes identical as races, it is not to be 
wondered at if foreigners ascribe to them a common fault which they 
call boastfulness, and which we more usually call self-confidence. 
Beyond question, neither of the two great English-speaking nations 
undervalues itself to any remarkable degree. When an Englishman or 
an American has admitted some defect in the character of his nation, 
he usually makes up for the admission by a wider boast. Thus, when 
Thackeray has rebuked the vulgarity of some English travellers, he 
proceeds, “‘ Our vulgarities and our insolences may, perhaps, make 
us as remarkable as that high breeding which we assume to possess. 
It may be that Continental society ridicules and detests us as we 
walk domineering over Europe ; but, after all, which of us would de- 
nationalise himself? Who” [what Englishman, that is] “wouldn’t be 
an Englishman? Come, sir, cosmopolite as you are, passing all your 
winters at Rome or at Paris, called by chcice or poverty from your 
own country, preferring easier manners, cheaper pleasures, a simpler 
life, are you not still proud of your British citizenship? and would 
you like to be a Frenchman?” Wendell Holmes speaks to the same 
effect for Americans, though at this moment we cannot remember 
whether he so speaks as the Autocrat, the Poet, or the Professor of 
his charming Breakfast-table. An American would object less to 
being a Briton than to being a Frenchman or a Russian, despite some 
warm American praise of both France and Russia to the disparage- 
ment of Great Britain; but he would not like much to be a Briton, 
either. And though a Briton would infinitely prefer being an 
American to changing nationalities with any other race, he would 
still object even to that change—which does not prevent him, how- 
ever, from so migrating that his children and grandchildren become 
American citizens. 

But this resemblance between Americans and Britons in self- 
confidence is, as we have said, natural enough, seeing that they are of 
the same stock. The singular circumstance about the matter is the 
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strong contrast between the ways in which Americans and Britons 
manifest their national boastfulness. ‘The American is sensitivé ; the 
Briton thick-skinned. The true Briton’s confidence in his nation 
and race is shown by an utter disregard of what other nations and 
races may think of his people and of his people’s doings ; while the 
true American shows the same quality in precisely the opposite manner. 
He is as over-sensitive with regard to all that resembles criticism of 
his country as the Briton is unduly careless. If a foreigner calls an 
Englishman’s attention to the poverty of some region, the ugliness of 
some tract of country, the unpleasantness of the season, the English- 
man is in no way concerned: he does not care enough for the 
foreigner’s good or bad opinion to dispute the proposition. But if a 
foreigner makes a similar remark to an American, it is resented almost 
as an affront. If its truth cannot be questioned, the feeling is, never- 
theless, that it savours of the rudeness of a personal remark. A 
man may be lame or squint, yet he would probably be angry with 
anyone who told him so ; and in like manner an American is angered 
by a remark which seems to disparage any part of his country, 
or any attribute of her people.' 

No doubt both the sensitiveness of the American and the indif- 
ference of the Englishman belong to the seamy side of patriotism. 
But we have now to consider a certain attribute, common to both 
nations, which surely ought not to be so regarded. 

The white population of the United States is not only English- 
speaking, but in the main of English descent. With the exception 


! Mr. Chollop in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit”’ when the moistness of England has been 
admitted, opinionates that ‘‘there ain’t a swamp in all Americay as don’t whip 
that small island into mush and molasses.” Anything more unlike America as it 
is than the America of ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit” it would be difficult to imagine ; 
and unless Dickens himself in some of his Western wanderings had been wanting 
in politeness he could never have heard even the roughest of the rough speak as 
Chollop is made to speak in that book. But Americans have a fashion of drawing 
comparisons between America and England which doubtless suggested, though it 
can by no means excuse, the travestie. We remember a reply made to us by an 
American—a most agreeable gentlemanly man, the very opposite of Chollop in 
all things—which struck us as amusingly illustrating the sensitiveness of Americans 
where the qualities of their country seem to be disparaged. It was a cold bleak 
day, the thermometer some ten degrees below zero, and a biting wind had been 
blowing a fine snow into our face during a long drive by the shore of Lake Erie. 
As we stood at the threshold of the hotel before entering its comfortable precincts, 
we said with a shiver, ‘‘ What an unpleasant day!” a remark which in England 
would not be thought to reflect (necessarily) on the climate of the country. 
«* Well, I don’t know,” was the reply, delivered with that peculiar intonation which 
Americans use when they are very much in earnest, “I think the weather is some- 
times quite as unpleasant as this in England.” 
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of a few regions here and there, one may say of America that if the 
population of any region were removed bodily to England, there 
would be nothing in two or three generations to distinguish the 
descendants of those Americans from other Englishmen ; and in like 
manner, if one were to take the population of an English county 
and transplant it bodily to America, a similar period (or even less) 
would suffice to make the descendants of those Englishmen utterly 
undistinguishable from their fellow Americans. If there is in America 
much French, Dutch, and other foreign blood, which at present is 
more localised than the foreign element of our English population, 
yet the actual proportion of foreign blood is not much greater in 
America than in England itself; and we may be sure that before 
long it will be as thoroughly absorbed into the nation. As for the 
Irish element of the American population, the reverse holds. On 
this side of the water the Irish element is more localised, whereas in 
America it is present in about the same proportion, but is distributed 
more uniformly. But to say truth, so far as blood is concerned, the 
really effective Irish element in both nations is almost purely British.! 
Not only has Ireland, as a country, been recruited for many centuries 
from old English families which have settled there and retain their 
name, but the best of the old Irish families have so intermarried 
with British families that, though the Irish names remain, the blood 
is more British than Irish. So that neither the localised French, 
Dutch, and other foreign populations in America, nor the localised 
Irish population in the British Isles, detract from the general truth of 
the statement that, so far as race is concerned, the populations of the 
United States and of the British Isles are as truly one as are the tree 
and its offshoots. 

This being so, there surely is in reality a commendable self- 
denial, and not, as some have absurdly supposed, a feeling of mutual 
jealousy, in the tone of depreciation in which many Americans speak 
of the British, and many Britons of the American people. When an 
American says (as Wendell Phillips, of Boston, said, for example, 
before Canadian audiences in 1873-74) that England is decrepit as 
a nation, that the other European nations no longer fear her power 
or care for her opinion, and so forth, that is only another way of 
saying (from mere modesty and self-denial) that America is by no 
means such a vigorous nation as foreigners might imagine. “ We seem 
to be getting along very well,” such an American reasons, “and you 
might imagine that we were going to be a very great nation ;—-one day, 


! The word ‘‘British”’ is here used to represent the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
not in its stricter sense. 
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perhaps, and for many a long day, the greatest of all nations. But 
you have no occasion to be troubled, whether you be French, or 
German, or Russian ; we come from a worn-out stock, and however 
rapidly this offshoot from the British Empire has sprung up, it shares 
the decrepitude of the parent stem. Our existence as a powerful 
nation will necessarily be brief, since already the race from which 
we sprang has lost its influence and power, and is despised by the 
nations which once feared and respected it.” Ifa young man whose 
vigour and freshness were commended, remarked that his father was 
already paralysed, though in years scarce passed his prime, we should 
surely not so misinterpret the remark as.to imagine that he desired 
his father’s decease, even though there might have been (long before) 
some differences between them ; we should know quite certainly that 
what he really meant was that his own health and strength were 
deceptive, and that he could have no hope of long retaining them. 
And as we should thus judge of such a man’s remarks about his 
father, so, applying the principle followed throughout this essay, 
we ought to judge of the nation by the rules we should apply to the 
individual. It would be manifestly unjust, then, to imagine that 
those Americans who speak of England’s departed greatness really 
wish to see her in the dust. They desire merely, with becoming 
national modesty, to show the foreigner that they do not over-estimate 
the prospects of their own country. Knowing that the fortunes of 
the old country must foreshadow not indistinctly the future career of 
the younger, they are careful not to exaggerate the “lasting power” 
of the race from which they spring. 

Nor in this respect need we Englishmen be ashamed to compare 
ourselves with our cousins across the Atlantic. If some of them 
thus modestly depreciate the parent stem, some of us as modestly 
depreciate the sapling. Knowing that to the strong man strong sons 
are born, we prefer to under-estimate the strength and energy of that 
nation which is as England’s firstborn. If the seeming vital energy 
of one in the prime of manhood were praised, and he remarked that 
his son showed manifest signs of weak health and deficient ~‘itality, 
could we imagine for one moment that he rejoiced to comnare his 
own stubborn vigour with his son’s premature decay? Even though 
there had once been differences between them, we should understand 
and sympathise with his real thought. “I may appear strong,” he 
would say, in purport, “but there must be some strain of ‘veakness 
in my blood ; for see, the son of my manhood is weak an _ ailing; 
I cannot expect to retain my health long when 4e shows such 
manifest tokens of debility.” So when some of us in England dis- 
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cover, out of the profundity of our wisdom, that America (as that 
profound politician, Thomas Moore, observed of her) is 

Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 

Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 
and so forth, it is not to be supposed that there is any jealousy or 
ill-feeling in such imaginings. Those of us who thus speak desire 
simply to show the foreigner that, after all, England cannot continue 
long to be a great nation, or at least that her prospects have been 
over-estimated. 

Similar considerations apply to other national qualities. A son 
who undervalues the looks, abilities, or breeding of his father, or a 
father who undervalues such qualities in his son, does so only as a 
way of modestly depreciating his own qualities. So when an American 
says, as many do, that the English as a race are ill-formed, dull, and 
ill-bred, or when an Englishman comments unfavourably, as some 
will do, on the looks, intelligence, or manners of Americans, it 
must be solely because of the inbred modesty and humility of both 
these closely allied nations. 

Unfortunately, some foreigners, not versed in the pleasant ways 
of English-speaking nations, are apt to misunderstand these points. 
They conceive that the American really thinks very little of the 
stock from which he has sprung, and that the Englishman really 
holds in little esteem ‘the American offshoot of the English nation. 
Therefore, with characteristic politeness and good breeding, the 
foreigner bows a courteous assent to both propositions, admitting 
gracefully (lest contradiction should offend) that England’s power and 
prestige ave long since departed, and that though America may have 
risen like the rocket, she will fall like the stick. Some of them show 
also the most charming condescension in assenting to other forms of 
mutual depreciation in which national modesty has caused England 
and America occasionally to indulge. 

We are departing, however, we fear, altogether from our subject. 
The modesty of England as manifested by depreciation of America, 
the modesty of America as shown by depreciation of England, and 
the charming politeness with which other nations accept both verdicts, 
cannot belong by any possibility to the seamy side of patriotism. 


THOMAS FOSTER. 
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LITERARY scheme which is announced in various journals 

seems at the first biush to commend itself to all those manifold 
readers who feel the impossibility of keeping abreast of the progress 
of letters. ‘This is the plan of publishing short biographies of men 
of letters, “ which shall tell people what is most worth knowing as to 
the life, character, works, and position in literary history of some of the 
greatest writers in English.” As Mr. John Morley is the editor of 
the series, and as the writers are all men of eminence, the works 
cannot be otherwise than valuable. Still the idea seems to me not 
wholly commendable, and its adoption . peaks for English want of 
enterprise. What is really requisite is a work like the French 
Biographie Universelle, which shall give us lives of all men of 
eminence, written by the most competent authorities. A series of 
short memoirs must of necessity leave out that gossipping and dis- 
cursive element which is a special charm of the best biographies, 
and will, instead, form but detached portions of an encyclopedia, 
without the facility of reference an encyclopzedia supplies. A scholar 
or a student must not be ina hurry about authors who are worth 
studying at all. Between a biography and the information supplied 
in a résumé of the literature of an epoch there is place only for the 
encyclopedia. An author is sometimes, like Tom Moore, buried 
beneath the load of a too cumbrous biography. The kind of affec- 
tion that is felt, however, for those to whom the world is really 
indebted is not altogether unlike the passion of love, as described by 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is one of the high-priests in Love’s temple. 
Let me commend to Mr. Morley and his “team” the following 
sonnet, which I make no apology for quoting :— 


Be your words made, good Sir, of Indian ware, 
That you allow me them by so small rate ? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate ? 

Or do you meane my tender eares to spare, 

That to my questions you so totall are ? 

When I demand of Phcenix—Stella’s state, 
You say, forsooth, you left her well of late ! 
O God, thinke you that satisfies my care ? 
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I would know whether she did sit or walke ; 
How cloth’d, how waited on ; sigh’d she, or smilde ; 
Whereof—with whom—how often—did she talke ; 
With what pastimes Time’s journey she beguilde ; 

If her lips daigned to sweeten my poor name : 

Saie all, and all well sayd still say the same. 
With the omission of a line or two, the foregoing would scarcely 
seem extravagant as an expression of the feelings of many readers 
with regard to favourite authors. We all of us complain now and 
then of big books ; but with a genuine lover of books a big book is 


not seldom the favourite. 


HE prettiest thing about the Obelisk (wherever they put it) 

will still be the telegram reported to have been sent to the 
Khedive of Egypt by the contractor, when he thought the needle and 
case had gone to the bottom of the sea: “Send another Obelisk.” 
It beats the famous “ Bring more curricles” out and out. 


HOUGH far behind some English and many Spanish drama- 

tists, notoriously Thomas Heywood, who claimed to have 
had an entire hand, or at least a “ main finger,” in 220 plays, and 
Lope de Vega, who is said to have had 1,800 plays acted, Théodore 
Barritre, whose death took place at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-seven, was a tolerably prolific dramatist. He worked in colla- 
boration with half the best known dramatists of his epoch, from 
Henri Murger, with whom he wrote “ La Vie de Bohéme,” the most 
popular of his early plays, to M. Sardou, whose obligations to him, in 
pieces written without any avowed co-operation, amount at times 
to little short of direct imitation. The author of “Les Filles de 
Marbre,” “Les Parisiens de la Décadence,” “ Aux Crochets d’un 
Gendre,” “Les Faux Bonshommes,” and “ L’Héritage de M. Plumet,” 
should not pass away without mention. In private life he had some 
reputation as a wit, though the repartees with which he is credited 
belong rather to cudgel play than to the art of fence. One of his best 
jokes consisted in naming a piece, when the Cross of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour was withheld from him too long, “ Le Chemin de 
la Croix, vaudeville en douze stations.” He commenced active life 
as map engraver for the French Government. 


FTER reading that much censured but strangely powerful play 

of M. Alexandre Dumas /i/s—he will not object, I know, to my 
giving his name the adjunct it wore during his father’s lifetime—“ La 
Femme de Claude,” I am struck by the fact that the character of 
Dan‘el recalls the apotheosis of the Jew attempted in “ Daniel Deronda” 
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by George Eliot. The objects for which Daniel strives are not far 
different from those after which Deronda aspires ; and the mysticism 
and spiritual elevation with which the English novelist invests her 
Hebrew dreamers are to be found not only in Daniel, but in a less 
degree in his daughter Rébecca. Another point worthy of notice 
is, that the scene between Claude Ruper, the hero, and his wife in the 
last act seems built upon that between Samson and Dalilah in 
“Samson Agonistes.” The passage of the woman from assumed 
penitence to defiance, and the menace of death on the part of the 
husband, are alike in the two dramas. 


ONES, of the Megatherium Club, is a diner-out, but also often 

has friends to‘dine with him. Brown met him the other day, 
and said, “ You are not playing the host to anyone next Saturday, 
are you? That's all right. The fact is, I have a few German friends 
coming to dine with me—men of business—and I want you to be so 
kind . 

“ Delighted, my dear fellow,” put in Jones ; “I speak German 
like a native, and I don’t at all mind men of business.” 

“ Well—no—the fact is, I have got three of them coming, and 
as the rules of the club only admit of my asking two unless I get 
another member's name, I wanted your zame, that’s all.” 

Jones gave the required permission, but was sorry he had been 
so precipitate. 





JT is a curious fact that lives of actors, which half a century ago 

were among the most popular of biographies, are now all but un- 
known. We have had, it is true, Memoirs of Young and of Macready ; 
but these books, besides occupying an exceptional position, do not 
belong to the class of which I speak. How is it that none of the 
competent writers upon things histrionic, of whom, in spite of asser- 
tions to the contrary, we possess a fair share, has sought to preserve 
such memorials as yet survive concerning men like Farren, Keeley, 
Robson, G. V. Brooke, and others, down to Compton, who have 
passed away during the course of the present generation? A volume, 
containing sketches of the lives of these men, with such others as 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Buckstone, the 
active portion of whose careers is approaching a close, would con- 
stitute a volume which most lovers of the stage would like to read, 
and many would seek to possess. Before long it may be in some 
respects too late. To alter slightly Andrew Marvell’s rebuke to his 


coy mistress :— 
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Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, surely, were no crime. 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near. 

It is surprising how soon an exact memory of such facts as people 
love to possess in the case of those who have charmed or amused 
them fades from the mind. There is truth as well as sting in 
Hamlet’s ejaculation, “O heavens! die two months ago, and not 
forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a great man’s memory may out- 
live his life half a year : but, by’r lady, he must build churches, then.” 
I have known a case in the present year in which the day of a man’s 
death could with difficulty be verified within a month of his decease 
by those nearest to him. I hope—to recur to Hamlet—the epitaph 


upon our players may not be, 
For, O! for, O! the hobby-horse is forgot. 


HE phrase “many men, many minds” may now be very fitly 
applied to newspapers. In England, at least, every shade 
of thought, whether sacred or profane, has its particular organ. 
Some excellent soul sends me, for example, a copy of Zhe Christian, 
a periodical which had not happened to come under my eye before. 
I am sure he sent it for my good, and I have found it very interesting. 
Under the head of “ Requests for Prayer and Praise,” there are the 
most curious appeals :—“ That the heads of families may see and 
avoid the danger of setting strong drink before their friends ;” 
“That a Christian gentleman may be healed of his ailments and 
be enabled to obtain employment ;” “For a baronet and his wife, 
strangers to grace and to God.” ‘These are admirable suggestions, 
but how is it possible to put them in the form of personal supplica- 
tion? I adore the aristocracy of my native land; but to pray even 
for a baronet and his wife, of whose very name I am ignorant, 
seems to me a very difficult matter. I can imagine a person praying 
“for the approaching Congress at Croydon,” and for “the third 
anniversary of the ‘ Brandon British Workmen’ in October,” but I 
don’t think I cou/d lift up my voice “for a nephew residing in Aus- 
tralia,” unless he was my nephew, or at least the nephew of somebody 
I knew. 


HEN I hear of Sadler’s Wells Theatre being devoted to what 

is in fact prize-fighting under a thin disguise, and when I 

see the account of a trial of endurance, extending over fifty hours, 
between a thorough-bred horse and a mustang—happily interrupted 
by the police—I wonder whether there is not a chance of our re- 
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establishing the bull-fight. We have been accustomed to congratulate 
ourselves upon the advance we have made in civilization. There are 
few places of public entertainment, however, in which scenes are not 
exhibited that are wholly barbarous and revolting. On a recent holi- 
day I visited that great place of entertainment which, Phcenix-like, has 
arisen on Muswell Hill. I was surprised at the scantiness of the attend- 
ance, until I found that the vast majority of the visitors had flocked to 
a spot, in a remote portion of the grounds, to witness an exhibition 
of pugilism. How keen a spirit of emulation was aroused by this 
display was known afterwards to residents in the quiet suburbs 
adjacent, who saw during the evening repetitions of the programme, 
without the “ wasteful and ridiculous excess” of gloves. That exhi- 
bitions of cruelty and violence beget corresponding tastes in the 
public, is one of the most satisfactorily established of facts. Where 
the bull-fight still lingers, the child learns to clap its hands as the 
horse treads on the intestines which fall through its wounds. With 
such a training, what wonder that the Spaniards grow up the most 
cruel among European races ! 


T the risk of being pronounced too literary, I will mention a 
curious explanation given to me by a certain well-known 
physician of that much-debated line in “ Maud” :— 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And dlossom in purple and red. 
He tells me that, supposing the possibility of a dead heart’s coming 
to life, the physical change in colour would be precisely as described. 
Is it possible, I wonder, that Alfred Tennyson ever “walked the 
hospitals?” Anatomy has been now and then allowed admittance 
into poetry; but I have my doubts whether post-mortem examina- 
tions have any right to appear there. However, the doctor may be 
wrong after all, and the Laureate may have meant something alto- 
gether different. 


PEAKING of Tennyson, I don’t think it has ever been remarked 
that in his “‘In Memoriam” he has made, doubtless uncon- 
sciously, a rather direct plagiarism from Pope, in the lines— 
When thought leapt out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought could wed itself with speech. 
In “ Eloisa to Abelard,” we read— 


When thought meets thought ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
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SUPPOSE nobody reads ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker” nowadays ; he is 

a “British classic” without which “no gentleman’s library can 

be complete,” and is left on the shelf accordingly. Still, there are 
things in that book not only slightly humorous, but which have quite 
a direct bearing upon matters of our own time. For example, what 
can be truer than Smollett’s description of our present novelists? 
“That branch of literature,” he says, “is now engrossed by female 
writers, who publish merely for the propagation of virtue, with so 
much ease and spirit and delicacy, with knowledge of the human 
heart, and all in the serene tranquillity of high life, that the reader is 
not only charmed by their genius, but reformed py their morality.” 


HAVE said that nobody reads Smollett : but if what we hear from 
the Scotch Highlands is to be relied upon, matters are still worse 
than that. Nobody, or only a few of the present generation, read Walter 
Scott. Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, and the hundred other localities 
which were once invested by him with magic charms, have now, we 
are told, lost their attractions for the tourist. People still go to 
Scotland—-some for the scenery and some for the grouse—but no 
longer beckoned by the hand of the Wizard of the North. I hear 
children (who are fond of their Dickens, too) complain that Scott’s 
Novels are “all about nothing,” by which they mean chat there are too 
much conversation and description in them. In a word, they find him 
tedious. I read “ Waverley ” myself the other day in the intervals of 
an attack of gout, and, though the rack should never compel me to 
admit it to these young people, I must confess there is some ground 
for their objections. 


HAT I hear newspaper proprietors chiefly complain of during 
foreign wars is the mortality not among men, but horses. 

“It is quite extraordinary,” they say, “ what a number of these 
animals are used up by our special correspondents.” No disaster, 
however overwhelming, that befalls the army with which we sympa- 
thise, annoys us half so much as these few lines, which the readers 
of our telegraphic intelligence perhaps hardly notice : “ I am sorry to 
say my sturdy little horse fell under me to-day,” or “ gave “in finally 
after unheard-of exertions,” or [this is a very favourite phrase] ‘“ was 
struck in the coumer by the ricochet of a cannon-ball.” The finds 
is always, “ Horses in this district cannot be procured under forty 
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